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The large college has had the advantage over the small college of more 
opportunities and a greater cosmopolitanism. The small college has had 
the following advantages over the larger college: greater accessibility of the 
opportunities to the student, more definite and concentrated work, and a 
closer personal touch with his professor. These inestimable advantages 
the larger colleges and universities have been losing, and the great aggre- . 
gate of students who flock to the larger centers of learning have been 
becoming less and less an organized army and more and more a mere 
herd. Whatever be the experience of other places, I have no hesitation 
in saying that the experience of Princeton University was that with the 
rapid student growth there came to be less and less attention given to the 
individual student’s needs and more and more dispersion of the individual 
students in the masses of their fellows; so that whatever the good of the 
cosmopolitan college fellowship, and whatever good the student might 
chance to get from the larger opportunities, he was losing something 
priceless, namely, definiteness in his work and that close personal touch 
of the student with the master without which the best education cannot 
be obtained and never is obtained all the way from the child at the 
mother’s knee to the highest graduate student in the most advanced 
subject. Pardon me if I speak with some conviction on this, for I 
believe it fully. 
And to speak as briefly and plainly as I can of an experiment we are 
now making in order to recover what we believe to have been the priceless 
t Read before the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
October, 1906. 
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advantage of the small college and combine it with the cosmopolitanism, the 
manifold opportunity, of the larger university, it was natural, when we 
thought over that question, to look back to the beginnings of the American 
colleges, and to ask from what root we had sprung. And as we looked 
back and read the history of the oldest collegiate foundations, we soon 
discovered that one of them started with a president and two tutors and 
another with a president and one tutor, and another with a president who 
was president, faculty, and tutor all in one. But somehow that little 
relic of ancestral English education had been lost sight of, and we wondered 
whether, by turning our eyes again to the English universities, from which, 
after all, the American college system has sprung, we might not discover 
there some helpful information. Naturally we turned, to make a long 
story short, to the Oxford tutorial system. 

It is not easy to understand Oxford, any more than it is to understand 
England. Oxford is not a logical, but a historical, expression. It is 
full of inconsistent coexistences of old apd new, of lingering, apparently 
obsolescent modes of behavior and thinking, side by side with the newest 
things of modern life. You look at an Oxford building. There will be 
an old piece of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, somehow planted with 
the newer eighteenth-century work—old and new together, perhaps incon- 
gruous at first sight, and yet all blended and mellowed by the ivies and 
vines and softened by the effect of the climate. Such, also, is the history 
of Oxford in things intellectual. Originally a mass of Latin statutes gov- 
erned the university, replaced in part by later statutes in English, some of 
them left with the old Latin titles, some all Latin, some all English, some 
all English, but with the ancient headline left, from reverence or forget- 
fulness. So, if you go to the course of study, you find still lingering medi- 
aeval terms—the word “‘commencement,” which we have taken, the 
word ‘‘responsions,” and so you might go on to the end of the list—side 
by side with the newest things. And you find a surging conflict of opinion, 
often ending in compromise, sometimes ending in the retreat of knowledge, 
at other times ending in the advance of knowledge. And so the tides of 
Oxford life have been flowing back and forth, and yet on the whole there is 
an irregularly increasing intellectual gain. 

Now, if it is not too much out of the way, I should like to stop an 
instant just to say what was the matter with Oxford, and how the tutorial 
system remedied that trouble. The dark age of Oxford was the eighteenth 
century. Read the pages of Gibbon, Swift, and Adam Smith. Anyone 
may look there and see how knowledge seemed to have vanished. It was 
a place of sinecures, of “licensed idleness,” of indifference, of intellectual 
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and moral decline. And yet it was the very time when Cambridge was 
at its brightest intellectual eminence. At the opening of the nineteenth 
century it occurred to one man—a real man—Evesleigh of Oriel College, 
that something was the matter, and the matter was that there was no 
guarantee of distinction to a student who did well in his examinations and 
no mark of reproach on him if he did ill, and, most charmingly absurd of 
all, there was no security against collusion between the students and the 
examiners. It occurred to him that the first thing to do was to reform the 
system of examinations, and thus straighten out the course of study some- 
what. He made the attempt, and was successful in introducing a reforma- 
tion of abuses that had existed. Soon there sprung up in a limited but 
brilliant way an intellectual revival in Oriel College, but it did not sweep 
the university. It was one thing to reform examinations; it was another 
thing to reform professors and students. It was one thing to lead the 
horse to the water; it was another thing to make him drink. And yet 
the first step in the right direction had been taken by abolishing evils 
connected with the system of examining and the course of study. It 
remained for Parliament fifty years later to make a searching investiga- 
tion into the condition of the ancient university, to go into the reform 
of the professorate and of the Fellows, to redistribute the funds, to abolish 
sinecures, and to complete what Evesleigh at the beginning of the century 
had begun. 

But still only. the first part of the reform was accomplished—the better 
organization of the teaching staff, the course of study, and the system of 
examinations. What difference did it make to a pleasantly idle student 
what these things were, provided he was not interested? Finally—I 
cannot place the date of this, but give the tale as I remember it—it occurred 
to one man—again a real man—a young don of Balliol College, that there 
was no education in the best sense without the one-to-one contact, man to 
man, face to face. Somewhere in there, in the literal handing-on of the 
torch of knowledge from teacher to student, lay the secret. And so Mr. 
Jowett voluntarily took a few students one by one to meet him once a 
week and talk over their individual difficulties. He found that such and 
such a man was weak in his Greek syntax. He would set him a page or 
two of something to read, or to write him a little paper about it a week 
after. Another perhaps was weak in his logic, or some part of his logic. 
Another could not write his Latin well. Another was deficient elsewhere. 
He talked over the difficulties with each one separately, and made them 
bring him—or, rather, they were willing to bring him—each week some 
little attempt of their own to overcome their particular difficulties; and 
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this attempt he would criticize, and thus help to set them right. To make 
a long story short, it was soon evident that students taught in that way 
were surpassing other students of like natural ability, and after a brief 
delay—brief for Oxford—Balliol College adopted a tutorial system, and 
Jowett, the famous editor of Plato, became the Master of Balliol. Bal- 
liol men began sweeping the honors of the university, and to be a Balliol 
man was to have the blue ribbon of intellectual distinction. 

The next stage was naturally that all the other colleges of Oxford, in 
varying modes, adopted a tutorial plan. Although the principle on which 
that tutorial system is founded is as old as human nature, and is commonly 
supposed to be a system of teaching which has existed for centuries in the 
University of Oxford, it is in fact about the newest thing ancient Oxford 
has, the most modern thing in it as a well-tested actual piece of educational 
machinery. 

We considered the Oxford experience carefully, and wondered what 
could be done in an American university to produce similar results in 
undergraduate students. Perhaps unconsciously, perhaps in part con- 
sciously, we began repeating rapidly to a large extent the experience of 
the University of Oxford. First of all we proceeded to reform our own 
course of study. I shall not go into that subject at length. Courses of 
study, schedules of study, are perhaps as dry as the tariff bill or an almanac, 
and yet they have important uses. We have, however, come—and I 
will state this without debating or arguing it—to the following position: 
that in organizing your scheme of liberal education the four-year college 
course is to be retained at all hazards; secondly, that the earlier part 
of the course should consist mainly of prescribed studies of fundamental 
and general nature; thirdly, that the latter part of the course should consist 
of studies of which a majority lie in some large department of the student’s 
own choice, the remaining courses being free; in other words, a system of 
gradual and progressive election based on a prescribed substratum. And 
in doing so we organized these studies under three degrees: first, the 
historical bachelor of arts degree, retained in its traditional significance 
as including a prescribed training in mathematics and science, the classical 
literatures, modern literature, and philosophy. Then two modern bache- - 
lor’s degrees—one the degree of bachelor of science, a specifically modern 
liberal degree for those whose main studies lie in the scientific direction, 
and the other the bachelor of letters, a specifically modern degree for 
those whose studies lie mainly in the humanistic direction. In that way 
we believe we accommodate nearly all persons who may properly ask to 
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receive a bachelor’s degree of any kind in liberal studies at the close of a 
four-year college course. 

Then the question at once arose: How shall we not only bring the 
course of study to the student, but do the second thing, bring the student 
to the course of study? Let me speak on that as my principal theme 
tonight. The first thing to be done was to find the means necessary to 
secure the proper men to do that highly important work. President 
Woodrow Wilson at once appealed to the alumni of the university to give 
two and a half million dollars, not for bricks and mortar, not for stained- 
glass windows and chimes and gateways and cages and baseball fields, 
and all that sort of thing, which so many consider the essence of a modern: 
university, but for the men who were to help in this teaching. He ap 
pointed a committee of fifty graduates, with a very capable chairman, Mr. 
Cleveland Dodge, of New York, to prosecute this canvass over the whole 
country. In a brief time we received subscriptions sufficient to pay the 
entire expense of the experiment for five years, and a part, though less 
than the major part, of the endowment necessary to sustain the work in 
perpetuity. That canvass is still going on. I want to say that the very 
first effect of this, the most immediately and obviously beneficial effect, 
was on our own alumni. They responded quickly and splendidly to 
President Wilson’s insistent assertion that the invisible things were greater 
than the visible. And so they have been willingly giving their money to 
help on this intimate education of our students. 

The next thing, after we were safe enough to go ahead, was to select 
the men who were to do this work. First of all we resolved that, if the 
thing was to succeed at all, every member of the faculty already in the 
faculty who was qualified should take part in it, from the highest to the 
lowest officer of the staff of-instruction, and that we should add to them 
men who would have the rank of assistant professors, but the function of 
this close individual teaching. In doing so we spent a great deal of time, 
had a great deal of travel done and a great deal of conference held in the 
departments, and then searched the country. We were able to pay only 
a moderate salary for this service, valuable as it is—say $1,500 to $2,000. 
That naturally cut us off from men who were good scholars, but had 
incumbent on them the support of a family. I must say that seemed 
a pity. It seemed like encouraging celibacy again, and that is, of course, 
a terrible thing to do. But there we were. Again, it brought us face to 
face with this fact, that naturally the preceptors we should choose would 
be younger men as a rule, men say from twenty-eight to thirty-five years 
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of age—that has been about the run of it; men, however, who had had 

thorough education, who had shown real scholarship, who had also shown 

that they were accessible, engaging, interesting men, who naturally loved 
students. I may say that in the department of which I am a member 
we considered seventy-four names, out of which ten were chosen. We 
are fully conscious that some of these who were not chosen were not chosen 
solely because they had been guilty of the atrocious crime of being married, 
but that was their fault and not ours. Still, leaving that out of account, we 
made a thorough search, and as a result last year—and, if I may, let me 
add in the figures for this year—we have added over fifty men to the 
instructional force. 

Now, how did we go to work in apportioning their labor, and what 
sort of labor is it? In the first place, let me say negatively a few things. 
Our preceptorial plan is not class instruction in very small divisions, 
excellent thing as that is. In the next place, it is not ‘‘coaching” or tutoring 
individual students or small groups of students to pass examinations. 
What is it? Let us go back a minute and consider a college class. Take 
any class you like—freshmen, sophomores, juniors, or seniors. Assume 
any number you please. Suppose we take a freshman class, say three 
hundred men. Let us assume they are being taught in twelve sections 
or divisions of twenty-five students in the classroom, which is about 
our practice in the freshman year. What then? How does the precep- 
torial work touch them ? 

I may say incidentally that it was clear immediately we could not do 
one thing—a thing, by the way, that seems to me a great advantage in 
the Oxford plan. We could not find preceptors or tutors who could take 
any given student in all his studies. Of course, you realize that this is 
done in Oxford. The students of the University of Oxford divide into 
two sets—the Passmen, those who are striving simply to get through, and 
the Classmen, those who are striving for honors. The Passman has a 
very limited range of subjects. In Oxford the student who will not work 
is given very little freedom—an idea which does seem to me well worthy 
of imitation here. Freedom is for the man who will work. The Classman 
is the man who will work. Very good. Your Passman enters Oxford, 
has his classics, his mathematics, his elements of natural philosophy 
and logic, and so on—practically a very limited range to begin with. 
Their system of education trains men who can supervise that restricted 
range of studies. So could our men, if that had been our mode of train- 
ing. But it has not been. It would take some time to get it established, 
if it were necessary to establish it. 
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The Classman in Oxford concentrates his work in some one important 
field, such as modern history, literae humaniores, or natural science, and 
he has one person to guide him in that field. That is the way they provide 
for the Classmen. 

Now, we solved our problem in the following way: Our freshmen 
and sophomores are to have, and do have, one hour a week with the pre- 
ceptor in each leading subject. For example, freshmen who are candi- 
dates for the degree of A.B. have one hour a week preceptorially in Latin, 
one in Greek, one in mathematics, one in a modern language, one in 
English. Our freshman candidate for the degree of bachelor of science 
will have one preceptorial hour a week in his Latin, one in his French, 
one in his German, one in his mathematics, and one in his physics, and one 
in his English. Although it is not rigorously true—it is not quite true of 
freshmen—let us assume what is the fact now generally throughout the 
course of study that we have the fifteen-hour schedule, composed of five 
three-hour courses. We take one hour off the classroom instruction and 
give it to preceptorial work, so that in a three-hour course there will be 
two hours in the classroom and one hour with the preceptor. 

Now let us see how the preceptorial hour works in a particular course 
and in the freshman year, though the unit there happens to be four hours 
in some subjects and two in others. How do we do it? It is mechani- 
cally practicable to take a class division of twenty-five men in any course 
and schedule them—say on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday—three hours. 
The first and second of these hours go to class instruction, the third hour 
to preceptorial work. But how? In the following way: Take that 
division of twenty-five, break it into six little clumps of say four students 
each, and put six preceptors simultaneously at work during that third 
hour. That is an obvious. simple, mechanical device, but one which is 
to us of the greatest service. We can of course get any class division of 
twenty-five fairly homogeneous. We then divide the division into six 
groups, which will average four men apiece; and that is on the whole the 
prevailing unit in our preceptorial unit—groups of four men. We did 
not quite get to “blocks of five.” We should be pleased to have groups 
of three, if we could have enough preceptors to attend to them, or even 
two, or one; but we have not. 

Now, it is evident that in any well-regulated time-table you can divide 
three hundred students in any subject into twelve homogeneous divisions 
of twenty-five, provided you arrange things so that each leading subject 
divides independently of the others, and solely according to the merits 
of the men in that subject. Your first or highest division will thus contain 
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the very finest students. Your second division will be, on the whole, the 
next finest set. And as you go on down your list of divisions you soon 
begin to get to high mediocrity, then dull mediocrity, deadly mediocrity, 
hopeless inferiority, and at last the abyss. At the top you have the homo- 
geneity of knowledge as the common distinguishing mark; at the bottom 
you have the heterogeneity of ignorance. At the top there is no trouble, 
because all know, know well and know together, and go like race horses. 
We never have had trouble with any top division. At the bottom it is 
not so much a question of finding out the sum of what they know, but of 
finding out the character of the ignorance with which you have to deal 
in each case. If you can diagnose that, then you can save the lowest 
division. 

How interesting the lowest division is! Give me the head and tail 
of a class, not the middle. At the top are the fine-spirited fellows, who 
cannot be held in—who need the rein. In the lowest division they need the 
spur. That lowest division, though, whatever the subject is, contains 
those who are most evidently, painfully, woefully in need of preceptorial 
instruction. Yet it contains some of the most interesting and lovable 
fellows that ever came to college. That lowest division contains the 
mature fellow, with slow mind and poor preparation, who is trying hard. 
It contains the young fellow who has got too quickly into college and is 
only half ready for the burden. It also contains the really able fellow, 
who has had a good preparation, but does not mean to study. Those 
are the three kinds. I think there are no other kinds found in the lowest 
division. 

Well then what? Take any of those class divisions, high or low. 
Assume that each division of twenty-five men is as homogeneous as it be 
made. Then take each division and break it into six clumps, clusters, 
little tiny groups or sets of four students; and you are able, if you put 
six preceptors at work simultaneously—each with one of the clumps of 
four—to treat preceptorially the entire class division at the same hour. 
It is also possible to shift any individual back and forth from one to another 
of these preceptorial groups, if occasion arises. What then? During 
the first two or three weeks of the term the individual students in the 
preceptorial groups which compose that lowest division— and there is the 
whole crucial test, of course—usually have to be taken tandem. They 
are all alike in being deficient, but unlike in the kind of ignorance they 

show. If you have an hour for four such men, give each one fifteen 
minutes the first day. Perhaps a week or two later you will be able to 
put two of them together, and the other two will still be taken separately. 
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Perhaps you will find one of your colleagues has a man he would like to 
trade with you. Perhaps you can make the shift. Of course, these six 
preceptors can easily meet, talk over their little blocks of four, and in the 
course of a month the blocks of four may be so redistributed as to assume 
something of homogeneity. If, for example, it he even the man who can- 
not tell the difference in algebra between multiplication and addition, as I 
fear some cannot, or if it be the person who cannot master the irregular 
verbs in Latin, as even the poet Heine admitted with tears he could not 
—no matter who it is, we have now got hold of the means of sorting 
him as nearly as possible into the exact place where he belongs. And, 
of course, as a month passes on, or two months pass on, more and more 
this group of men who are badly deficient, this little set of four, have been 
put together, perhaps shifted around from one group into another, till they * 
have got into just the right place, and they are being treated by some one 
who is guide, philosopher, friend, critic, doctor, and politician all in one; 
and in a short time those fellows show the result. 

Now, how do they show the result? I said this was not a system of 
class instruction by small divisions, and that it was not a system of coaching 
for examination. What is it? It is not in any sense coaching or tutoring 
on the course of study to which the preceptorial hour is related; but it is 
reinforcing the course of study by instruction, so to speak, “on the side.” 
Let us suppose a case of a student in Latin. He comes to reading his 
Livy. He has fallen into the Serbonian bog of trouble, namely, the sub- 
junctive. I don’t care how lamentable his difficulty, his preceptor takes 
him and makes the difficulty as plain as he can make it talking straight 
from one to the other. He sets him something to write. He sets him 
to “making his Latines” as—who was it? the great old schoolmaster, 
Roger Ascham.said, “making his Latines.” And so in a short time he 
is taken out of the bog, his feet are set on a rock, and a song of rejoicing is 
in his mouth. In other words, in the course in Livy the preceptorial hour is 
given to instruction of freshmen in the Latin language, according to the 
individual need of each one. The stuff that is used to teach him the 
language is the text of Livy, and his illustrations will be taken, his examples 
taken, the stuff out of which some English will be given for him to make 
into Latin, if you like, will be taken from Livy, and in that sense it is 
related directly to the course. And yet perhaps no two men, certainly 
no two blocks of students, have precisely the same area of instruction. 
The area of the preceptor’s effort is the varying area of each student’s 
special need. 

Let us recapitulate for a moment. We divide the three hundred 
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into twelve homogeneous class divisions. We divide each class division 
into six preceptorial groups, according to the example I have given. 

Now, that is not the rule in all departments. In some departments we 
have not enough men to do that; but something of that sort is our aim, 
and to a very large degree we are realizing that aim. 

How did we know the students were going to like it? We did not. 
When the first academic procession of the faculty took place, with the 
host of new preceptors added, the university turned out as though to see 
what sort of a new reinforcement we had secured for our intellectual 
football team. The curiosity with which our students watched the 
rejuvenated faculty was well worth looking at. 

To go on with our theme: No preceptor marks his students on their 
preceptorial work. No student is bound to be there; but if he is not 
there, he will not be examined. What a combination of foreordination and 
election it is! If the preceptor cannot say that his preceptee—pardon 
the word “‘preceptee’”’—has tried to do satisfactory work during the term, 
the department is not likely to examine him. What a lot of trouble that 
saves! I have in mind, however, the first result, at the end of the first 
term when this plan was started last year. In one department, which 
enrolled seven hundred students, the total number of men who had to be 
excluded from examination, because they had not attended to the pre- 
ceptorial work with sufficient fidelity and intelligence to satisify the depart- 
ment, was only sixteen. We never had sucha recordin our history. Why? 
First, because the men found study interesting; second, because they 
liked the men who taught them; and, third, because they knew it was fair 
that the university should not waste its time on them if they did not respond. 

Many interesting things have grown out of this. Students are wonder- 
fully complex beings—frank, irreverent, loyal, careless, optimistic, adven- 
turous, lovable—boys turning into men. They begin to establish their 
own traditions, what they call immemorial traditions, which are made 
very quickly in college life—a college generation being only four years, 
and the memory of a college generation being just four years long. What 
then? After a while the fellows get to thinking: ‘‘ Well, what a really 
pleasant thing this is! We four are just a little club, with Professor So- 
and-so up in his room. If we want to smoke, we can do it.” Nothing 
is said about that—nothing said one way or the other. “We sit around 
the table. We go over questions of interest. One is set to criticizing the 
other, he to criticizing all of us.” What happens in the term? Perhaps 

somebody drops out of that group, perhaps drops out of college. 
For whatever reason, he has disappeared. A new one enters. He is 
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received with curious feelings. ‘‘What business has he to come into our 
group? This belongs tous. This is our privilege.” I would not destroy 
that feeling in their minds for anything—the feeling that they have some- 
thing that is their own, that they have got something worth while. That 
is a good thing. ‘And who is this man to come in?” is a very pardonable 
question for them to ask. How much better than if they were all scurrying 
to get out of the group as fast as possible. What wonderful fellows students 
are! 

There are some tests we can mention as indicating the immediate 
effect of the preceptorial teaching in its first year in Princeton. One is 
the test of the use of books in the university library. If there is anything 
obvious to be said about the intellectual condition of our American students 
today, it is that there is a sense in which they are illiterate. Splendid 
fellows, but are they reading men? A man that does not like to read 
ought not to be called a student. How easy to read the newspapers, to 
read the athletic news, sometimes magazine articles, occasionally a book— 
a novel. But is it true that this generation is brought up to read good 
literature? I am not a pessimist—far from it. Yet when I see the sta- 
tistics collected in various colleges showing the abysmal ignorance that 
exists regarding the greatest book of our literature, the English Bible, 
somehow I feel that we have been losing good literature in our homes, 
in our intercourse, in our colleges, in all our life. Now, one of the charming 
and delightful sides of this preceptorial question is the strong emphasis 
we lay on reading, particularly in the upper years, and to some extent 
in the lower years. Perhaps we are giving them too much to read; I fear 
we are. In our desire to make things work, we are crowding them a little. 
The university library proceeded to get plenty of sets of books, so that our 
students should not be compelled to spend their money too freely on the 
books that were set alongside of their courses. It kept account of the 
books that were used. The average use of the university library on the 
part of undergraduates the first term the preceptorial system went into 
effect increased heavily. I think we can say the books that were taken 
out in abundance were books of history, books of philosophy, books of 
literature, books of science—books that ought to be the natural reading 
of a man who calls himself a student. 

A second, and even a more subtle, test is the changing character of 
conversation on the campus, at the so-called “eating clubs”—what a 
dreadful name for a club! Things intellectual are now in good form— 
if spoken of without affectation. I could tell stories of students whom I 
know well that would come only too close home. Some of them had got 
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in the way of thinking that it was not the thing, you know, to be studying 
too much; the thing was to enjoy your good comradeship; to study some, 
as much as might become a gentleman—no more; but not to throw your- 
self heart and soul into the best knowledge, not to make the acquaintance 
of the great masters of thought and fancy, not to open the mind, but to 
grow up, as one very wise English critic said, with “‘undeveloped mind, ” 
with boys’ minds in men’s bodies. That is changing. The talk is more 
and more of things intellectual. Even tangents and cosines sometimes 
fly around the campus, I don’t mean for a moment to say that they 
won’t talk a lot of other things; far from it. I do mean to say that there 
is some talk of these things daily at the table, in the walking by twos 
and threes, in animated informal discussion—just the thing we want. 
And out of that is coming—what? I fully believe there is coming the 
recovery of the lost art of conversation. 

Then a third thing, and I have done. Perhaps the most visibly notable 
thing is the effect on the university when evening comes. A great number 
of lights in the rooms; the comparative absence of strolling, roaming 
crowds; the greater quietude: the general air. What shall I say? Is it 
the atmosphere of study that is brooding and settling over the old halls 
in the evening? I think it is. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, as far as a man can try who believes in a 
thing so much that he is in danger of speaking as an advocate rather than 
as a judge, I have tried to state fairly, if I could, the results of our first 
year. It has succeeded beyond what we expected. It has not fully suc- 
ceeded yet. Many difficulties arise from the first application that have 
still to be worked out. But we are so encouraged as to believe that we are 
recovering, at least for Princeton, the lost priceless benefit of the small 
college in the larger university. If so, we somehow feel that we are doing 
the rank and file of our students a greater service than by any other device 
we can think of to put in operation—any device that is in any way within 
our reach. 


SMALL VS. LARGE COLLEGES! 


WILLIAM J. TUCKER 
President of Dartmouth College 


Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen: Professor Park, of Andover, 
used to divide one’s theological holdings into two classes—those for which 
a man would go to the stake, and those for which a man would not go to 
the stake. I announce in advance that I am not prepared to go to the 
stake on the size of a college. The discussion which I am asked to open 
has, however, a certain educational interest, and the discussion may run 
out into questions of educational importance. 

I note at the beginning that there are two conditions which have created 
and which still maintain the small college, which are not strictly educational. 
The small college exists today in certain localities for strictly social reasons, 
or is built up under social conditions. Oxford and Cambridge exist pri- 
marily in the forms in which they exist to conserve the social order of Eng- 
land. The process of selection is a very careful process, as you well know, 
beginning in the great public schools of England, but carried on with very 
great care as men draw near the different colleges; and once there the 
process is continued with the same extreme solicitude. I think that of the 
present Liberal cabinet of twenty-two men, eleven are graduates from 
Oxford and five from Balliol, and presumably the others, with the exception 
of John Burns, are graduates from other English universities. When Dr. 
Caird left his chair of philosophy in Scotland to take the place of Dr. Jowett, 
the controlling motive, aS I understand through Professor George H. 
Palmer, was that he might continue the prestige of Balliol in making Bal- 
liol men rulers of India, and the process is not so much by teaching them 
philosophy as he taught it in Scotland as in meeting some one man every 
day, primarily in English composition, but with a view to personal influence. 

The second condition which creates and maintains the small college, 
acting on the same principle, is the religious condition. The various 
denominations in this country have established colleges for two reasons: 
some of them to develop the intellectual-standard of the denomination, 
and some of them to preserve, as they think it necessary, the more strict 
religious character of education. I visited not long since a New England 

t Read before the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
October, 1906. 
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college established not more than forty years ago to develop the intellectual 
character of the religious community with which the college was connected. 
The work has been very notably done. We are quite familiar with colleges 
which are still held to preserve the religious character of education according 
to the desire of those who control. 

Now, whether colleges are established to conserve certain social condi- 
tions, as in England, or whether they are established to meet certain reli- 
gious conditions, as in the newer parts of this country, the very object for 
which they are established limits the number of students. A college estab- 
lished to meet a certain social order must adjust itself in numbers to that 
end, and very few colleges outgrow specifically religious control for specifi- 
cally religious ends by any very large proportion of numbers. 

I have mentioned these two conditions that we may set them aside in 
the discussion of this question, presuming that the discussion of this ques- 
tion has to do entirely with that which is strictly educational. We are 
obliged, then, to reach the definition of the small college educationally. 
I know of but one definition which can be given, of but one reason which 
justifies the small college, considered in its purely educational life; and 
that is that every student shall come into immediate and constant contact 
with the mind of a master, one or many. The assumed advantage of the 
small college is that immaturity is under the constant impact of maturity. 
That, I suppose, is what all our older graduates mean when they speak 
of the college of their time, unless their minds happen to be specially 
inflamed at the time either by electives or by athletics. That, I suppose, 
is what Mr. Charles Francis Adams means very largely in his discussion of 
the small college—the recognition of the one fact that men are taught, 
according to the conception of the small college, as every man comes under 
the immediate and constant influence of the master-mind, be that mind 
one or many, and that whenever you depart from that standard by intro- 
ducing intermediate minds, minds in the intermediate stage of maturity, 
you have departed from the essential idea of the small college and that 
which alone justifies its existence. There are fifteen or twenty depart- 
ments of instruction, as you may reckon, in a college curriculum. That 
would require as many professors of full standing. They might have a 
certain amount of assistance. But the principle holds rigidly that under 
any definition of the small college the number of students shall not exceed 
that number which can be reached definitely and continuously by men in 
full standing in instruction. The moment you depart from that definition 
I do not know that you have any definition whatever that determines the 
number of the small college. 
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Accepting this, then, as the definition of the small college, we are met 
at once by the fact that the small college in a democracy is no longer prac- 
ticable. The small college of the sort which I have described can exist 
only by exception, cannot exist as the prevailing type—for two reasons: 
because of its cost financially, and because of its cost in democratic prin- 
ciples. It cannot exist as the prevailing type because of its cost financially. 
It will require a very great and a very constant duplication of the college 
plant; and today the college plant is a very large and a very costly affair, 
consisting of far more than the aggregate of the salaries of the best instruc- 
tors. When the equipment of a college is reckoned with, and the cost of 
duplicating that equipment to make a college, say, of three hundred men or 
women, you at once see that the cost far exceeds any probability of realiza- 
tion. And we are to remember that in reckoning the cost of collegiate 
instruction we come back after all to the standard which is set by the state 
colleges and universities; for they rest upon taxation, and taxation deter- 
mines very largely the grade of expense. We may have our largely and 
richly endowed colleges and universities, but still the principle comes back 
practically to the cost, which in one form or another is represented by taxa- 
tion. We cannot get very far beyond the limit which our people will bear 
in direct or indirect taxation for the support of colleges and universities. 

The small college, as the prevailing type to which I have referred, is 
impracticable today when considered with reference to democratic prin- 
ciples. How are you to hold a college at the number which the small 
college represents ? It must be in one of three ways. It must be by lifting 
the standard so that only a portion of those prepared by the public-school 
system to enter college can enter. That would create in time an aristocracy 
of a certain type of scholarship. You may limit it through the increase 
of the cost of instruction by increasing tuition. That in time would allow 
only the sons of rich men. You may limit it by reducing the accommo- 
dations which can be provided in one way or another for students, and 
there again you reach precisely the same end. It is a very much more 
difficult thing, ladies and gentlemen, to reduce a college than it is to enlarge 
a college, and do the work consistently. I do not understand how a college 
under the natural laws of growth can be reduced, except in violation of 
some one of the principles of a democracy, the college itself existing under 
the incentives and under the development of a democracy. Whichever 
way one turns for a method, one is confronted by the very serious cost of 
those democratic principles which are building up our colleges, and for 
which our colleges in large measure exist. 

If you ask in this connection the question whether too many are not 
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seeking a college education, I am of two minds in that matter. I believe 
that every boy, even though he may have the disadvantage of certain social 
distractions, ought to have the chance of college life. I am equally of the 
opinion that any such young fellow ought to pass under very severe tests 
in working out his chance. I would not discriminate against the boy who 
is sent to college for social reasons, provided he is prepared to enter; but 
once there I would hold him to rigid conditions of college work; I 
would use the pruning-knife freely. But I believe that we must give the 
chance clearly and equally to all, without respect to rich or poor. Just 
now the tendency, almost necessarily, is to shut the college in the face of 
the rich man’s son; that is, we shut the college in the face of the man who is 
supposed to be there without a purpose, in distinction from the man who 
comes there with a purpose. I would be careful how we shut the door in © 
the face of any man, but I would be very careful that we allow no man once 
within to loaf on his chance. I would give him a quick, fair chance, and 
then I would have done with him. The only way in which we can deal 
fairly in a democracy is to dea! precisely with the son of one man as we 
would deal with the son of another, provided both meet the conditions of 
entrance; but, once within, the same principle must hold good, and it must 
cut resolutely and squarely all round. So that, while I think too many 
today are coming to colleges under purely social incentives—some for the 
sake of representing social advance on the part of the family, some to get a 
larger amount of social enjoyment—I believe that this trouble can be very 
quickly cured if our colleges see to it that no man, from whatever motive 
he may have come, finds any place for sheer loafing. 

How now have we really met the difficulty which confronts us in our 
principles and methods of education as related to college life? We have 
admitted our ideal as to what college training should be. We found that 
ideal as represented by the small college of the type to which I have referred 
impracticable in a democracy. What have we been doing, and what are 
we doing, to meet that difficulty? We have met it in one way, and we are 
beginning to meet it in another way. The two ways will probably run 
parallel until they work themselves out. We have met the difficulty, first, 
by merging the college in the university; that is, we have allowed our col- 
leges to make a somewhat heterogeneous growth. We have not asked too 
many educational questions as they have been on the way to growth, but 
have studied economy, and the aggregation of undergraduate life and of 
professional life and of graduate life has been allowed. In some places it 
has been the result of more careful study than in other places, but the aggre- 
gation has taken place, and the college has been in very many instainces 
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under the pressure of numbers merged in the university, and has taken 
university methods. University methods of instruction have prevailed, 
and university methods pertaining to social conduct have prevailed. 

Now, it goes without saying that there are certain advantages in this 
method. No one can shut his eyes to them. The university ought to be 
the place where there are more master-minds than can be found anywhere 
else. The university ought to be the place where there is a larger increase 
than anywhere else in the motive power of teaching. If there are more 
master-minds there, and if those master-minds are incited by research as 
well as by teaching, there ought to be an undefined intellectual stimulus 
coming from that body of men; there ought to be a fine intellectual atmos- 
phere associated with the university, whatever may be the specific objects 
toward which instruction is directed; and there ought to be, and I think 
there is, a certain influence coming from the simple power of numbers. 
We have virtually turned the argument about, so that, whereas in the small 
college a man working in a group was incited by his group, we have now 
said that we will take the risk of overpowering a man by numbers, that he 
may gain somewhere out of the multitude the stimulus for himself personally. 

The essential difficulty, as I find it, in this method of training as applied 
to undergraduate life, is that the university is purely and simply individual- 
istic as an educational power. It must be so. It seeks in all possible ways 
to find out the individual man, and it seeks in all possible ways to give that 
individual man most perfect freedom. If he does not use his freedom 
rightly, let him go. The whole basis of university training is and must be 
purely and simply individualistic. I do not believe that that basis of 
training will fit the average man of from eighteen to twenty-two. It will 
fit that same man afterward, should he go on, and it will fit the exceptional 
man within that period, and even perhaps earlier; but the average man 
coming up out of a democracy, I believe, needs to come under other 
influences than those of a purely stimulating individualistic form and 
expression. 

We have come, then, to another method of dealing with this problem, 
and that method has been in the attempt to recover, so far as possible and 
practicable under present conditions, the original college idea. That 
attempt at recovery is expressing itself, so far as I can see, in these three 
forms: In the first place, it is greatly restricting, logically and educationally, 
the elective idea. Several universities have applied to undergraduate life 
what you know very well as the group system, which is a definite and clearly 
defined restriction of the elective system. It is far in principle as in method 
from the old prescribed system, but it does represent the attempt to recover 
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the college idea, in the fact that it puts a man under the stimulus of restricted, 
as well as under the stimulus of perfectly free and undefined, work. 

The second form of this method is in the attempt which is being 
made to enlarge and develop the teaching force, with the view to very 
much closer teaching. This, I suppose, is the Princeton system, of which 
we shall hear tonight, with which we are familiar in some of its aspects. 
But the whole aim and end of it, or at least the evident aim and end of it, is 
to bring about what I have termed closer teaching—that teaching which 
represents the impact of one trained mind near enough to be in sympathy 
with the minds upon which it acts. Compare undergraduate life, say, at 
the University of Columbia, and undergraduate life at Princeton, and you 
see the very marked distinction between the methods as they are at work 
today. 

And the third attempt is in the building-up of what I may term the 
independent college, that is, the college where undergraduate life is some- 
what distinct and separate, or at least in overpowering force, as compared 
with graduate and professional life. The real question, it seems to me, 
is, after all—when you leave tl > question of method and enter upon ques- 
tions of external condition or of numerical value—whether you will have 
your undergraduate body by itself or existing in the university in rather 
overpowering force, as at Princeton, and perhaps at Yale; or whether you 
will have the university idea overpowering the undergraduate or collegiate 
idea. As you rate your two ideas in this respect, you see the significance, 
T think, of the attempt which is being made to hold the college idea in its 
integrity by developing undergraduate life to the largest possible extent 
which the first academic degree allows, insisting that before a man crosses 
the A.B. or B.S. line he shall have filled out the conception of those 
degrees to the full, and that he shall do it under conditions which represent 
not so much the individualistic idea as the more social and collective idea 
which the college of old time represented, and which the college idea stands 
permanently to represent. Certainly it is a question as befitting a very 
large class of men to whom that degree will be the only degree which 
they will receive. I have not the statistics before me; in fact, I never 
have carefully investigated the subject; but I think it is safe to say that 
before the decade is over more than half of all the undergraduates in men’s 
colleges will receive the undergraduate degree as the only degree, that more 
than half will never go on to any second degree, and that half, and probably 
in increasing proportion, will represent the higher education in America. 
The question is with reference to the nature of the training for those men, 
as well as for men who are to go on to other and more advanced and more 
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distinct degrees. So that I believe that, in the second general attempt 
which is being made to illustrate the significance of the college idea itself, 
we are to keep continually in mind the fact that we are to make the college 
degree stand for its best, and to equip the man to the best advantage who 
goes on to take any subsequent degree. 

I have simply, Mr. President, opened in the way of brief outline this 
question, not, as I conceive, as I said at the outset, one of the burning ques- 
tions in our educational work, but a question which is one of very great 
interest; a question which can run out into questions of very much impor- 
tance, which, as it may excite any discussion, I shall be happy to take part 
in later as the discussion may proceed. 

[Following a discussion of the foregoing paper, President Tucker con- 
tinued]: There is one party to this discussion that has not been heard from 
—the individual college. I think that a college is a thing of nature and 
grows according to its own laws. There are colleges that have for various 
reasons, growing out of history or of environment, or from some partic- 
ular circumstance, a future which other colleges, having different traditions 
or a different environment, cannot expect. So that, whatever we may say 
about colleges, big or little, or however we may define colleges in various 
ways, it is the glory of our American institutions, especially the older ones, 
that each one has a very definite, and what is to it a very sacred, life of its 
own, and that it will act according to its own life; that it will abide in 
certain ideals, whatever men may say or not say, or that it will depart from 
certain accepted ideals, whatever men may say or may not say. The.inher- 
ent power, in other words, lies in every strong institution in this country 
to do about as it has a mind to do, with due respect to the great and 
necessary laws of the higher education. 

There is this also to be said in reference to the relative effect of the 
great institutions and the smaller institutions upon the instructor and 
upon the student. I think that in almost every way the advantage to the 
instructor lies in the greater institution, the stimulus which comes from 
great facilities and the stimulus which comes from contact with a sufficient 
number of minds working toward a certain well-defined and long end, and 
the stimulus which comes from great variety of interest. All of these various 
stimulating influences go to the instructor in the largest possible institution, 
so that I do not wonder that every instructor seeks the largest field, quite 
irrespective of any advance in salary, because of certain facilities and 

associations which are personally and professionally helpful to him. It 
does not follow by any means that the same condition acts upon the student. 
Our institutions of learning are more than institutions of learning; and, as 
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a fact, they affect students in other ways and quite as influentially as in 
the effect which they produce upon them as scholars. The scholar pure 
and simple has his advantages commensurate with those of the instructor 
in the great schools; but those influences which somehow work upon a 
man to stimulate his personal ambitions and to lead him toward a very 
high personal career, outside scholarship, do, as a matter of fact, according 
to the history of this country, seem to take effect, I do not know how or 
why, in smaller institutions. I am surprised to find that there is not an 
institution in the West, South, anywhere, so small that it has not produced 
one or more men of very great national inportance, it may be of tremendous 
national importance; and it seems to me—I may overestimate it—that a 
large proportion of men of national importance have come from very small 
institutions. So that I think that we cannot reason in precisely the same 
way as to the effect of a great institution, with its equipment and all its 
stimulating power coming from intercourse, upon the instructor and upon 
the student; for the student, the average student, I will not say is imper- 
vious to all those influences, but they do not affect him in any such way as 
they affect the instructor himself. This effect of a certain kind of provin- 
cialism on certain minds is so marked in history, in the history of the pro- 
vincial nations as compared with the history of the great nations, it is so 
marked in literature, and it is so marked in politics, that there is a subtle 
law somewhere that we have not touched upon, and which we are not 
reaching when we are discussing this whole question purely in the light of 
scholarship. I think the relation of the university to the instructor is a 
very different thing from the relation of the university or the college of 
one size or another upon the student himself. He somehow finds out the 
influences that make and that start him on a great career in very unex- 
pected places and from very unexpected sources. 

As to the social conditions in colleges, I quite agree with what has been 
said, that you may expect moralizing influences from restrictions that never 
take effect, and that you may expect demoralizing influences from widening 
associations that do not take effect. I think that the mere question of 
environment is a very small and a very impracticable way of judging of the 
moral effect of an institution. If an institution is not true enough and 
big enough in its: moral outlook and in all its conception of education to 
affect men directly and vitally itself, it cannot get off by itself into any 
narrow environment where it can do the business. If it is vital, it cannot 
lose itself if it gets into any great environment. It lies in the life itself of 
the institution. That tells the story every minute upon the men. If 
it is good, the men feel it; if it is indifferent, the men suffer from the lack 
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of moral power. The questions of environment and of bigness and small- 
ness, all of those things, seem to me to be very indifferent questions in 
treating of the social life, so far as we attempt to describe it as a moral life. 

In answer to the question which Mr. Knox has put, I wish that there 
was something in our American life which might give us a clue to the prac- 
ticability of the subdivision of great institutions, by which the traditions 
of those institutions could be preserved, and at the same time so diffused 
through separate organizations as to give the advantage of the English 
college. I looked in vain for practical suggestions in that direction in Mr. 
Adams’ address, although his mind seemed to work quite strongly in that 
direction. I have failed to see how Harvard, or Yale, or any of the older 
and greater universities, could be subdivided in that way, and I have failed 
to see how distinct institutions could start under one great endowment by 
a mechanical device. Suppose any man who wanted to endow an institu- 
tion with $20,000,000 should say: “TI will give $5,000,000 to one of four 
colleges to start with.” I do not know whether it would work or not. I 
can see that, if there could be any possibility by which men could combine, 
or by which any group of colleges could grow up out of the sacrifices of the 
old time, and be so mutually related that they would have a common tra- 
dition and yet individual traditions, we might get the result; but how to 
unload all that Harvard carries in its unit in such a way as to distribute 
properly, giving this portion and that portion to any separate body, I can- 
not quite see. Nor can I see any better how we can start from separate 
roots, except by properly spacing them in time, so’ that each would have 
the opportunity in a new institution to get its own proper setting. I should 
like to see the experiment tried. I wish it were possible to realize some- 
thing of that great advantage which the English institutions have. 
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J. E. ARMSTRONG 
Principal of Englewood High School, Chicago, IIl. 


No doubt the fact that boys and girls are being taught in separate 
classes in one of the Chicago high schools is a source of regret to 
many and a source of alarm to a few. It is not at all strange that 
the experiment has been called reactionary, and even a blow to the 
progress of woman. It is to be hoped, however, that a little explana- 
tion of what is really being done, together with a frank statement of 
the results aimed at, may at least remove any fears that exist in the 
minds of the readers of this article, as to the motives behind the 
movement. 

The term “segregation” itself is an unfortunate one, as it imme- 
diately raises a wall between the sexes, and seems to threaten the 
freedom of woman. The word “limited” has therefore been pre- 
fixed, to indicate that the separation of the sexes is only partial. If 
some other word could be found that would indicate that the sexes 
were separated only during recitations, and during only the first part 
of adolescence, it would be a fortunate thing for the work undertaken; 
but no one has been able to find a more suitable name than the one 
in use, viz., “limited segregation.” 

It has seemed to me for many years that the present method of 
educational training for boys and girls in their early teens. is falling 
far short of the needs of secondary education. To be sure, splendid 
results have come from the healthful intellectual and social relations 
of young people in a coeducational’ school; but the social relations 
have been of far greater benefit than the intellectual. Before there 
were coeducational schools, there were segregated schools, or boys’ 
schools and girls’ schools. It was considered improper for boys and 
girls to associate together, to converse together, to go in society 
together, or even to see each other. There was no particular concern 
about the peculiar trend of mind that marks the typical youth at 
the dawn of that most impressionable’ period of life, when a sexless 
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being is transformed into an adult. The annals of such institutions 
are full of accounts of secret meetings, secret correspondence, or 
even more serious matters. 

The oft-repeated criticism that “boys in boys’ schools become 
rude and boisterous and girls in girls’ schools, silly and sentimental,” 
undoubtedly has some foundation. President Stanley Hall thinks 
these traits desirable during this age. Be this as it may, economy 
in maintaining the public high schools, more than any other reason, 
led to the almost universal practice of coeducation. At first the 
boys were seated at one side of the room and the girls at the other, 
facing each other, with a wide aisle between; but they recited in 
the same classes. Then economy of space, offered by the modern 
school desk, brought all facing the teacher, with uniform aisles and 
the pupils alphabetically arranged. Thus it is that economic laws 
which opposed the education of woman in one instance served to 
emancipate her in another. It was found that the social relations, 
when healthful, were beneficial in training the wild, spontaneous 
nature of the boy and in bringing out the timid, retiring nature of 
the girl. It was a great triumph for woman when she secured the 
right to an equal opportunity with man for intellectual and social 
freedom, and in some states political equality. I would be the last 
person to deprive her of the fruits of this splendid victory; but may 
we not find that equal rights do not mean identical rights, and may~ 
it not be possible that, having gained this vantage ground, a higher 
field of opportunity and complete emancipation may be found; not 
in identical education, but in a speéial training, equal, parallel, and 
complementary ? 

It seems to me that, aside from economy, the chief advantages of - 
coeducation are the healthful social relations of young people. I 
speak entirely of pupils in their early teens, as I have had no experi- 
ence with those of collegesage. The home life of children is the 
ideal to be kept before us!’ It is only a partial view of coeducation 
that leads to the observation that, since boys and girls are reared in 
the same family, they should be taught in the same classes. Few 
parents indeed find it desirable to provide the same books, the same 
games and amusements, or the same home: duties for their sons and 
daughters. That some parents teach their sons to sew and: cook, 
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and their daughters to run the plane and saw, proves only that some 
parents have a quarrel with Nature rather than with custom. 

In all this discussion let us keep in mind natural, typical, young 
people between the ages of thirteen and seventeen; and by “typical” 
I do not mean the average boy of a certain family or school. Many 
influences tend to modify the average; but, taking boys in general 
as a class in their early teens and comparing them with girls of the 
same ages, we see certain characteristic differences. Having recog- 
nized the leading differences in mental traits, we look for common 
characteristics of each class. The larger the number of boys com- 
pared, the truer will our type be. That A or B differs from his type 
proves nothing against limited segregation. There are boys whose 
mental traits would put them in a girls’ class and girls who conform 
to the boy type; but these are far in the minority. We have hereto- 
fore laid so much stress upon the “woman wrangler” in mathemat- 
ics that we have lost sight of the fact that she is the rare exception. 
If we would serve the interests of far the greatest number, we should 
recognize the fact that Nature is making a supreme effort to differ- 
entiate her boys and girls so that they may perform different functions, 
not only physical, but mental; not identical, but equal in importance, 
parallel, and complementary. 

Let no one infer from this that the freedom of woman should be 

so restricted that she could not choose a profession or engage in a 
line of work hitherto considered man’s exclusive field; but let us 
simply keep in mind that the vast majority of our girls are to become 
home-keepers and not lawyers. Instead of holding before all our 
girls that the highest object of education for them is to become pro- 
fessional women or business women, let us exalt, if possible, the 
sacred privilege of home-making. 

Long before psychologists recognized any difference in the rate 

of growth of boys and girls, common law recognized the fact that a 

girl passes her period of development known as adolescence more 

rapidly than a boy, so that a girl of eighteen is considered capable 
of holding property in her own name, while a boy is not so recog- 
nized till the age of twenty-one. Men usually choose wives from 
two to five years younger than themselves, thus recognizing the same 
fact of earlier development of women. The average girl begins the 
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changes that transform her from a child to an adult woman at the 
age of thirteen. At this period she is taller than a boy of the same 
age. The boy does not begin his rapid growth and change till 
fifteen or sixteen, when he passes the girl in height. As children 
of fourteen enter the high school, the girl is from one to two years 
more mature than the boy. She is already a woman in seriousness 
of purpose, in power of application, and in womanly instincts. He is 
but a playful little fellow, not yet weaned from marbles and pegtops. 
During his first two years in high school he begins to grow rapidly. 
Indeed, so rapid are his physical changes that he finds himself unable 
to concentrate his mind upon anything. He needs more sleep and 
fresh air than ever before. Nature makes such drafts upon his 
stomach that he can do little else than eat, sleep, and exercise. No 
wonder most boys during these two or three years earn the title of 
“that lazy boy.” The girl’s listless, weary period was more brief 
and occurred one or two years before she entered high school. The 
boy, during his first two years in high school, finds himself unable 
to carry his work beside his more mature sisters. During an experi- 
ence of twenty-five years, 20 per cent. of the girls who graduated 
from my high school attained an average of go per cent. in all their 
studies, while only 2 per cent. of the boy graduates during the same 
period attained such a grade. 

President Stanley Hall, who has written a dike on Adolescence, 
says: 

Divergence is most marked and sudden in the early teens. At this age, by 
almost world-wide consent, boys and girls separate for a time, and lead their lives 
during this most critical period more or less apart, at least for a few years, until 
the ferment of mind and body, which results in maturity of function then born 
and culminating in nubility, has done its work. The family and home abund- 
antly recognize this tendency. At twelve or fourteen brothers and sisters develop 
a life more independent of each other than before. The home occupations differ 
as do their plays, games, tastes. History, anthropology, and sociology, as well as 
home life, abundantly illustrate this. This is normal and biological... . . We 
should respect the law of sexual differences and not forget that motherhood is a 
very different thing from fatherhood. Neither sex should copy or set pattern to 
the other, but all parts should be played harmoniously and clearly in the sex 
symphony. 

Now add to this difference in maturity the fact that there are 
fifty-nine girls to every forty-one boys in the high schools of the 
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United States, and that in many schools there are four to one, and 
it becomes more apparent that we need to carry the grading system 
far enough to divide the few, immature boys from the many, serious- 
minded, more mature girls of aschool. I would not have them attend 
separate schools, because of the loss of social influence upon each 
other; but I would grade them by sex in order to put those of like 
mind and purpose together. The social relations would be more 
restricted than before, it is true, but still sufficient to preserve the 
advantages recognized in coeducational schools. 

Thus far I have spoken chiefly of the difference in time and rate 
of development. Let us turn now to fundamental differences in 
intellectual traits. The typical boy of fourteen does not enjoy set 
tasks, especially those that require patience and memory work. He 
delights in experiments. He chafes under restraints and often pre- 
fers to do things the wrong way, if, in doing so, he can be independent. 
He is so independent of authority that he is sometimes dismissed 
from school, and even from home, for disobedience. In the class- 
room he makes up, to some extent, for lack of preparation by being 
very attentive. On the written tests he usually falls _pretty flat, 
because a bright, attentive eye or a little general talk will not so readily 
conceal lack of knowledge; and even if he knows the subject pretty 
well, he does not like to spend time writing it out in full. Tried by 
the girl-standard, he is very deficient, and certainly earns the repu- 
tation of being “‘a lazy boy.” If he works with the energy of a steam 
engine while building a boat or in a game of football, he still fails to 
redeem himself from the reputation he has made in the girls’ class- 
room. I say the girls’ classroom because I think the class has gone 
through an unintentional evolution to suit the needs of those in the’ 
majority of numbers and maturity of mind. 

The girl of the same age is more tractable; she will take the advice 
of her teachers and parents as to what she should do and the way 
to do it. She is neat and painstaking. She delights in disciplinary 
studies, and especially in language and literature. Nature has 
bestowed on her some rare gifts. She has instincts and. intuitions 
that seldom manifest themselves in the boy, and if her logical powers 
are faulty, she is as capable of arriving at a correct conclusion and 
more quickly than he can. Her sympathies are keener and her tastes 
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more refined. ‘Tried by man’s standard for generations, woman was 
regarded by him as an inferior being. Man even now is apt to 
regard the intuitions of women of little value unless they can be 
reduced to a logical form, but alas for impetuous man, if not often 
held in check by the instincts and intuitions of a.true wife or mother! 
Drummond suggests that ‘“‘woman once”—in prehistoric time— 
“domesticated man.” That is, woman, with the accumulated wis- 
dom of ancestry, which we call instinct, and the subjective insight 
into the forgotten past, which we call intuition, was able to make 
better use of the experiences of the race than impulsive, headstrong, 
independent man, depending upon reason for his guidance. Her 
gentler nature tamed and subdued his wild nature, and so man became 
a domestic animal. There still remains much for her todo. Nature 
intends her to be the conserver of all that is good and helpful in the 
advancement of the race. She holds the keys to the treasure-house 
of the past. She keeps in check the impetuous, venturesome spirit 
of man. 

Nature has made no mistake in so constituting our children that 
the boy begins that marvelous change that transforms his physical 
and mental being into maturity several years later than his sister, — 
nor is there any mistake that she completes her growth several years 
sooner. Nature intends him to be the bread-winner, the discoverer, 
the inventor, the mechanic, the jurist, the defender of the home and 
nation. Every trait of the boy-nature prompts in these directions. 
It is only when we try to thwart nature by making our boys and 
girls alike that mistakes occur. If it is a fair assumption that man 
is to be pre-eminently the provider, the discoverer, the inventor, and 
woman the home-keeper, the care-taker, the child-trainer, the virtue- 
lover, the guardian of useful experiences of the race, how are we 
best to train each for his or her life-work ? If the sexes are endowed 
exactly alike and are to perform such very different functions, surely 
they each need a different training; and if they are differently endowed, 
as I believe most people admit, then still they need different treat- 
ment, whether they are to perform different or identical functions. 
Is a creature endowed by nature with marvelous intuitions to have. 
these powers crippled by a course in higher mathematics or other 
forms of logic? Is imagination strengthened by a long course in 
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mechanics? Is the inventive faculty to be quickened by rules of 
grammar? Is the genius for discovery and invention strengthened 
by herding boys in the graveyards of the past? Yet these are our 
traditional methods. We teach our boys and girls the same studies 
in the same way. 

Turning now to the physical side again, it is a fact long deplored 
by physicians that we neglect to instruct these young people upon 
matters of the greatest importance, not only for their own health 
and comfort, but for the good of the race itself. Few teachers would 
dare to venture into this field in a mixed class, and if they should, their 
language must be so guarded that there is great probability of being 
misunderstood or of giving wrong impressions to an imagination 
already on fire with curiosity. Sensitive minds make undue personal 
applications, and coarse minds turn every reference to sex relations 
into obscene pictures. There is but one solution of this difficult but 
important problem, and that is through segregation, with plain talks 
in straightforward, Anglo-Saxon language. 

Superintendent Smith, of St. Paul, says in his last annual report 
that “no thoughtful teacher escapes an anxious feeling concerning 
the health of girl students, and parents and physicians know that 
they are often overwrought and nervously deranged. Under the 
same course of instruction, we do not hear that boys are breaking 
down or suffering in health.” The pressure needed in a mixed class 
to. get fair preparation out of the typical boy will drive the typical 
girl to nervous prostration. 

Turning now to the practical side of the work, let us see how it 
works. In January of last year I obtained the consent of the board 
of education to separate the mid-year entering class into girls’ classes 
and boys’ classes. If the hundred-odd entering pupils in this class 
could have been kept by themselves, the experiment would have 
beea much more satisfactory; but we were obliged to add to their 
numbers about thirty pupils who had failed in two or more studies. 
All were assigned to three rooms, just as they came from the gram- 
mar schools, boys and girls together. When the bell rang for passing 
to recitations, the boys went to one class and the girls to another. 
It was not possible to separate them in all their classes, however, 
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because the numbers were too small to do so. The following segre- 
gated classes were formed: 


one girls’ class and one boys’ clas3 
one girls’ class and one boys’ class 
Physical geography ....... one girls’ class and one boys’ class 
two girls’ classes and one boys’ class 
two girls’ classes and one boys’ class 


Some mixed classes were formed in addition to these. 

Of the twelve teachers who taught these segregated classes, seven 
were women and five were men. This is about the ratio of men and 
women teachers in the school. All Latin and German were taught 
by women, and all physical geography by men. One girls’ algebra 
class and two girls’ English classes were taught by women. One 
boys’ algebra class and one boys’ English class were taught by men, 
and one girls’ algebra class was taught by a man. This gave suffi. 
cient variety to insure fair returns. The following will show that the 
number of boys who carried this work successfully compares very 
favorably with the girls, a fact not usually found in mixed classes. 
In order not to have the experiment spoiled by the record of those 
who failed the previous semester and were turned back into these 
classes, their records were excluded. 

The number of February pupils in the various subjects together 
with certain other information will be found in the following table: 


| 
Per cent. 
Left 
Sex of Teacher oF| passed | In Clase 
Wh 
Man 3 13 72 
38 English Woman 4 29 86 
21 English Woman 4 17 100 
15 Latin Woman 4 10 go 
22 Latin Woman 4 12 66 
19 German Woman 4 13 96 
21 Latin Woman 7 II 78 
36 German. Woman 6 25 80 
re eee 23 Algebra Man 5 16 88 
| RC 29 Algebra Man 5 18 79 
31 Algebra Woman 3 15 53 
21 Ph. Geog. | Man 3 17 04 
EE Ee 36 Ph. Geog. Man 6 20 96 
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The twelve teachers were asked to report their opinions upon 


the following questions: 
In your judgment how do these classes compare with mixed 


classes in— 


Sex of Teacher 


Boys’ CLassEs— 


2 
3 


No o 
No 3 
It will be seen from the tabulated statement that a greater per- 
centage of the boys than of the girls carried their foreign language 
successfully—a place where boys usually fail. The work was slightly 
modified, and if high marks had been considered rather than numbers 
carrying above 75 per cent., the girls would have made a better 
showing. In mathematics the boys’ classes excelled both in num- 
bers that passed and in higher marks. In physical geography the 
work was quite a little modified to meet the needs of each. 
In addition to the report of the twelve teachers I should like to 
add some observations of my own: 


SCHOLARSHIP 
Better The Same | Worse 
I I ° 
Grrts’ CLAssEs— 
I I ° 
a Woman........ I 3 I 
ATTENTION 
Boys’ CLassEs— 
Woman........ ° I 
Girts’ CLassEs— 
3 Woman........ I 2 2 
DEPORTMENT 
Boys’ CLassEs— 
Grrts’ CLassEs— 
° ° 
Woman........ I I 
a) Do you find any advantage in segregation ? 
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1. It will require stronger teachers to teach segregated classes 
than mixed classes. 

a) Stronger in discipline, because of the intenser spirit of a class 
of pupils more nearly of one mind. In boys’ classes they tend to 
rush headlong in any direction they happen to be interested to go, 
whether in conduct, scholarship, or sport. Girls are passive and 
inert in the oral recitation, preferring to let others talk. 

b) A teacher needs to be keener and more alert with segregated 
classes, whether teaching boys or girls, to curb the spontaneous 
spirit of one and keep it going in the right direction, or to quicken 
and hold the naturally reserved spirit of the other. 

2. Girls are more studious of books, and so have a tendency to 
learn by rote. Boys give keener attention in the recitation, and thus 
make up in a measure for their lack of preparation. Girls know 
far less than boys of practical affairs, and early learn to be silent 
when such questions are asked. 

3. There is a better opportunity to develop a topic logically with 
a class of segregated pupils than in the mixed class, for the same 
reason that a teacher can teach a subject more logically in a well- 
graded school than in an ungraded school. We are simply carrying 
the grading of pupils one step farther. 

I am convinced, thus far, that there is a greater gain to the boys 
than to the girls; but I believe in time we shall be able to do equally 
well for the segregated girls, if allowed to work at the problem long 
enough. As a rule, both men and women teachers who can hold 
the discipline of boys and girls would prefer to teach a boys’ class. 
They say the recitation is more animated. Teachers of either sex 
prefer a mixed class to a girls’ class. I believe this is partly due to 
the fact that our courses of study and textbooks are all prepared for 
boys and girls in mixed classes, and with the idea dominan tthrough- 
out that men and women have identical goals and need identical 
training. Both of these propositions, I believe, are untrue. I believe 
that the goals are very different and that identical preparation is 
wrong; and, that, if identical goals is the true ideal, the difference in 
nature of the minds of boys and girls in their early teens will still 
demand a somewhat different treatment. 

Some six weeks after the work began I asked all pupils in segre- 
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gated classes to write me a letter telling me how they liked segrega- 
tion, and to tell me why they liked or did not like it. All boys but 
three said they liked it, while the girls were about equally divided. 
The boys expressed themselves more frankly than the girls, though 
their papers were not so neat, and several of them showed they were 
believers in some form of reformed spelling. Many of them gave 
as a reason for liking segregation that the teacher was more free with 
them and that they felt less reserved themselves. Two of the three 
who did not like it said with equal frankness that they could not 
have so much fun as they could when girls were present. 

Doubtless the girls were more reserved because they felt that the 
principal believed in segregation and so did not like to oppose it; 
but their replies were decidedly lacking in frankness, whichever way 
they believed. Those who liked it were quite as apt to tell me a 
theoretical reason as those who did not like it, neither one basing it 
upon immediate experiences. Later on, an essay was required of 
each telling me in general terms who their ideal character was. All 
boys chose men and 43 per cent. of the girls chose men as their 
ideals, while 57 per cent. of the girls chose women. In mixed classes 
I found that a larger percentage of girls took a masculine ideal. 

It may occur to some that pupils of such varied interests and 
attainments would best help each other. In the district school, how- 
ever, where all grades from the first to the twelfth were present, the 
younger pupils did learn much by hearing the older recite; but the 
older learned little or nothing from hearing the younger recite. So 
in the mixed classes in the ninth grade, boys or girls become weary 
and lose interest while waiting for those whose attainments are far 
below their own to catch up. Each one learns from his superiors; 
but when kept back too long by inferiors, interest wanes. 

In June I made a report to the board asking that the work be 
continued with the February class and extended to the incoming 
September class. The Parents’ Club of the school took lively interest 
in the work, and, after sending a committee of ladies to visit the classes 
and make a report, sent a petition to the board asking that my request 
be granted. They commented with great enthusiasm upon the work 
and urged immediate action. The board, however, postponed action 
till midsummer. Few members were present, and when an adverse 
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recommendation was made, no attention was given it, and so it was 
adopted. When school opened in September the programme was 
begun with no segregated classes. The Parents’ Club immediately 
went before the School Management Committee of the board and 
requested a reconsideration of the matter. After two sessions of that 
body, a report adverse to segregation by the majority of the com- 
mittee, and a minority report favoring it, were agreed upon. At a 
meeting of the board on September 26 the whole matter was dis- 
cussed in open meeting and decided 18 to 3 in favor of continuing 
and extending the experiment. The programme was accordingly 
recast, so that nearly all pupils in first- and mid-first-year classes are 
now in segregated recitations. 

During the time the School Management Committee was holding 
the question before it, the officers of the Parents’ Club of the school 
called a meeting of the club and spent the afternoon discussing means 
of bringing the matter to favorable attention. Petitions were cir- 
culated, and, when signed, sent to the School Management Committee; 
and, finally, a brief paper on “Limited Segregation,” written for the 
Mothers’ Congress at Springfield, was printed in a circular and sent 
to the parents of every first-year pupil. This was followed up by 
a referendum ballot asking the parents to vote “Yes” or “No” as 
to whether they would prefer to have their children taught in segre- 
gated or mixed classes. There were about four hundred sent out, 
and of the three hundred returned two hundred favored separate 
classes to one hundred opposed. Besides this two-to-one vote by 
the parents of children that had never been in segregated classes, 
go per cent. of the parents of children that were in the segregated 
classes last semester voted in favor of it. 

How many parents have been utterly discouraged because their 
boys behaved so badly when compared with the girls’ standard, and 
how many boys have become as deeply discouraged by being made 
to feel that they were abnormal, since they could not behave as girls 
do! Are we not to blame for driving our boys out of school by our 
failure to recognize that there should be two types? 

What I would plead for, then, is a scientific study of the char- 
acteristics of boys and girls, and if it shall be found that there are 
the differences I have pointed out, and if thoughtful consideration of 
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the highest good attainable for each shall be admitted to be a com- 
plementary, rather than an identical, purpose even in education, 
then should we not adopt a new scheme of training, and especially 
should we not provide means for interesting the vast majority of 
our boys that now find no attraction in the present schemes of edu- 
cation? It is my purpose in this to assist our boys and girls in their 
early teens to differentiate in their characteristics, so that each shall 
be better prepared for the higher complementary relations of life; 
and after young manhood and womanhood have found themselves, 
let them then go in the parallel paths of mature men and women. 


THE WASHINGTON DECISION ON THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
FRATERNITY QUESTION 


The following decision by the Supreme Court of Washington upon the rights 
and authority of school officers with respect to membership in secret fraternities is 
of so great interest to school officials that we here reproduce it in full.t It will be 
noted that the School Board of Seattle did not undertake to suspend or exclude the 
boy in question from the regular class work of the school, and that, on the other hand, 
the fraternity in question seems to have been unusually unobjectionable in the respect 
that its meetings were held at the homes of the members. [EDITORS OF THE School 
Review.] 

WAYLAND VS. BOARD OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS OF DIST. NO. I OF 
SEATTLE, ET AL. 
(Supreme Court of Washington, August 15, 1906.) 
SCHOOLS AND ScHooL Districts—ConpDuct AND DIScIPLINE—REGULATIONS— 
REASONABLENESS AND VALIDITY 

Ballinger’s Annotated Codes and Statutes, Section 2334, provides that every 
common school shall be open to all children between the specified school ages. 
Section 2339 provides that all pupils shall comply with the regulations established 
for the government of the schools and submit to the authority of teachers, and 
section 2362, subdivision 5, authorizes the school directors to adopt and enforce such 
regulations as may be deemed essential to the well-being of the school, and sub- 
division 6 authorizes them to suspend or expel the pupils who refuse to obey the 
rules. Held, that the directors of a school district had authority to deny to those 
pupils belonging to a secret fraternity contrary to the rules of the school participation 
in athletic, literary, military, and similar school organizations, constituting no part of 
the school work, though the meetings of the fraternity were held at the homes of the 
members, after school hours, and with parental consent. é) 


[Ep. Nore.—For‘cases in point, see Vol. XLIII, Cent. Dig. Schools and School 
Districts, §§ 341-43, 346; Vol. X, Cent. Dig. Colleges and Universities, §25.] 

Appeal from Superior Court, King County; A. W. Frater, Judge. 

Suit by George Wayland by Russell Wayland, his guardian ad litem, against 
the board of School Directors of School District No. 1 of Seattle. From a judg- 
ment in favor of defendants, complainant appeals. Affirmed. 

Perry & Hanson and C. L. Willett, for appellant. Kenneth Mackintosh and 
R. W. Prigmore, for respondents. 

Crow, J. This action was commenced by appellant against the Board of 
School Directors of School District No. 1 in Seattle, King County, Wash., and 
other school authorities of said district, to restrain them from enforcing certain 
rules which deprive members of Greek-letter fraternities of the privileges of said 
high school, except that of attending classes. The appellant, George Wayland, 
a minor eighteen years of age, sues by Russell Wayland, his guardian ad litem, 
on behalf of himself and other members of the Gamma Eta Kappa Fraternity. 
He alleges that all members of said fraternity are of school age and entitled to all 

t Reprinted from the Pacific Reporter, Vol. LXXXVI, p. 642, September, 1906. 
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the privileges of said high school; that they are unjustly prohibited from belonging 
to debating clubs, athletic teams, school bands, glee clubs, orchestras, cadet 
corps, and other kindred organizations of said school, and that, unless they with- 
draw,from said fraternity, they will also be deprived of the customary honors 
attending graduation; that they have no privileges except that of attending 
classes; that said rules are in excess of lawful authority; that there is nothing 
objectionable in said fraternity; that its meetings are held at the homes of members, 
with the consent of their parents, every two weeks, from 8 to 10 o’clock, P. M., 
and never during school hours; that they are not under the jurisdiction of the 
school authorities, but are under parental control; that at said meetings improper 
conduct is prohibited, and that a high-class literary programme is carried out. 
The answer pleaded an affirmative defense, substantially alleging the facts after- 
ward found by the trial court. From a final judgment refusing injunctive relief, 
this appeal has been taken. 

The trial court made findings of fact, from which it appears that at the time 
of the commencement of this action George Wayland was a student in the Seattle 
High School and also a member of a certain secret Greek-letter society, known 
as the “Gamma Eta Kappa Fraternity;” that the membership in said fraternity 
and in other similar high-school secret societies was confined particularly to 
high-school students; that such societies were therefore usually known as high- 
school fraternities; that members other than such students were admitted as 
honorary members only; that said Gamma Eta Kappa Fraternity was first 
organized in Seattle during the year 1900, at which time a request was made 
by it for the use of the name of said Seattle High School; that before acting on 
said request the high-school authorities instituted a careful investigation to ascer- 
tain the probable effect of such societies on the school; that, after such investi- 
gation and after receiving reports from many prominent educators, all of whom 
unqualifiedly condemned the influence of said societies as highly deleterious 
and injurious, the school board of said Seattle district, on May 7, 1901, passed a 
resolution whereby said request for the use of the name of the Seattle High School 
in connection with said fraternity was refused, and membership of students in 
any secret society connected with said school forbidden; that at all times there- 
after it was contrary to the rules and regulations of said high school for pupils 
to become members of said fraternities; that afterward said George Wayland, 
while a student in said school, became a member of said Gamma Eta Kappa 
Fraternity, as did other students; that it was also contrary to the said rules and 
regulations for students to become pledged to said secret societies; that said rules 
and regulations were from time to time modified to meet emergencies in accord- 
ance with the activities of said societies in pledging or initiating members; that 
on May 5, 1995, the school board, by final action, amended its former rules so 
as to provide that all students who were then members of any high-school secret 
society, or pledg2d to becom2 such, who would promise that so long as they 
remained students of said high school they would not become members of any 
other such secret society or give any promise or pledge to become such, or solicit 
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any other student to give any promise or pledge to become a member of any 
high-school fraternity or secret society, and in good faith kept such promise— 
such students would be restored to the privileges of such school; otherwise all 
students who thereafter should become members of, or in any way pledge or bind 
themselves to join, any high-school fraternity or secret society, or should initiate 
or pledge any other students, or in any way encourage or foster the fraternity 
spirit in the high school, should be denied all the privileges of the high school 
except those of the classroom; that the influence of the said Gamma Eta Kappa 
Fraternity and similar secret societies, and the membership and pledging of 
students therein, permeating said school, injuriously affected the good order and 
discipline thereof; that in adopting the various rules and regulations aforesaid, 
and in denying certain privileges of said school to pupils who refused to comply 
therewith, the respondents at all times acted in good faith and in the exercise of 
an honest judgment; that such action was at all times general in its application 
and at no time special, malicious, or arbitrary; and that all such rules and regu- 
lations, and particularly those in force and effect at the time of the institution of 
this suit, were reasonable and necessary and were wholly within the powers of 
the respondents. 

It will be observed that no attempt is being made by the respondents to deny 
appellant any instruction afforded by class work or by the required curriculum 
of the school. He is only denied certain other privileges, such as participation 
in athletic, literary, military, musical, or class organizations. In other words, 
the respondents made it optional with appellant to determine whether, against 
the known wishes of the school authorities, he would continue his membership 
in said secret society, and thereby forfeit participation in the privileges above 
mentioned, which were no part of the class work or curriculum, or whether, by 
complying with the adopted rules, he would elect to enjoy the privileges of which 
he is now deprived. The appellant contends that the trial court erred (1) in 
making certain of the above findings of fact to which he has excepted; and (2) 
in entering judgment dismissing his complaint. Appellant especially complains 
that the evidence does not sustain the finding that all active members of the 
Gamma Eta Kappa Fraternity were high-school students, and that any members 
not students were honorary members only. There may have been an instance 
in which an active member was not a student when initiated, but he had been 
a student immediately prior thereto, and there is no evidence that he did not intend 
to so continue. In any event, it is immaterial whether he or even other members 
were students. It clearly appears that the fundamental purpose was to organize 
with students of the Seattle High School. The evidence shows that this particular 
Gamma Eta Kappa Fraternity is a branch or chapter of a general organization 
having other chapters in various high schools throughout the country; that it is 
subordinate to a general or parent governing body, and that the entire organiza- 
tion is essentially a confederation of associations composed in the main of high- 
school students. We call attention to a certain periodical which, with the consent 
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of both appellant and respondents, was admitted in evidence, and is entitled: 
“The Gamma Eta Kappa Magazine, Quarterly Devoted to the Interest of the 
Gamma Eta Kappa Fraternity of the United States of America, and Published 
by the Grand Conclave.” This magazine appears to be in the charge of one 
general editor located in San Francisco, assisted by chapter editors, members of 
twenty distinct chapters, including Rho Gamma Chapter, the one of which appel- 
lant is a member, purporting to be connected with the Seattle High School. In 
this magazine we find the following editorial: ‘In former editorials we have 
frequently dwelt upon our old standby of High-School Fraternities versus School 
Boards and Principals, but we feel compelled to again state the facts, on account 
of recent developments. The principal of the Seattle High School does not 
know what a fraternity is, or he would not attempt to enforce his proposed futile 
plans. It is. simply a case of all educators not educated. Imagine the monarch 
that could prohibit a man from wearing a fraternity pin. The Sacramento 
Board of Education by a vote of 6 to 3 recently decided ‘to forbid any member 
of the Sacramento High School from joining a frat society in that school.’ There 
is no penalty affixed, and the resolution was simply adopted to quell public senti- 
ment in order to secure a favorable vote from the people on new school bonds. 
In voting on this motion but one member of the board expressed the belief that 
the law would uphold them in attempting to crush a society in a public institution; 
in other words, they are educated. We hope that others will learn and save 
us the trouble of summoning our army of able attorneys, who are willing to defend 
us in the courts, and in doing so will make these uneducated beings feel their 
lack of knowledge with humiliation and chagrin at the expense of the poor 
unfortunates.”” 

This magazine also publishes a letter from the Rho Gamma or Seattle Chapter, 
in which the existing differences between it and the Seattle High School authorities 
are discussed. This letter in part says: “(And now comes the most unkindest 
cut of all. Beginning with the coming school year, in addition to the restrictions 
already imposed, all members of fraternities and sororities will be denied the 
right of graduation or of representing the school in any field of effort or competi- 
tion. This is according to an open letter from Superintendent Cooper to Professor 
Twitmeyer. He calls Mr. Twitmeyer’s attention to a recent ruling of the board 
which authorizes his action. According to the ruling, the superintendent is given 
authority to ‘repeal all existing regulations.’ This phrase may or may not be sig- 
nificant, for, as far as the secret societies are concerned, they will go ahead and 
prosper as before. There will be no difficulty in pledging and initiating new 
members as they may be desired, because, far from creating any dismay among the 
students, it has aroused a feeling of indignation and that natural antipathy to 
restriction which is inherent in the American youth It is barely possible 
that Rho Gamma Chapter will incorporate, but it is a question whether such action 
would help matters any or would only add fuel to the flame.” Letters from the 
Sacramento, Cal.,.and Denver, Colo., chapters are also published, showing a like 
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spirit of insubordination against lawful school authority. We incorporate these 
quotations in this opinion to illustrate the seditious spirit permeating this organiza- 
tion, with which the school authorities were, obliged to deal. Without further 
discussion of the evidence, we express our complete satisfaction with each and all 

of the findings made by the honorable trial court. 

The only remaining question is whether the board of education had authority 
to adopt the rules complained of. Appellant insists that section 2334, Ballinger’s 
Annotated Codes and Statutes, provides who shall be admitted to the public schools, 
and that the board of education cannot exclude any pupils so entitled to attend. 
No issue need be taken with this contention. The board has not excluded the 
appellant from the Seattle High School, neither has it threatened to expel or sus- 
pend him. He can and does attend school, and, under our construction of the 
rules adopted, he is at the same time permitted to continue his membership in the 
Gamma Eta Kappa Fraternity; although in doing so he opposes the authority 
of the board and thereby forfeits certain privileges which are no necessary part 
of the curriculum or class work from which he is not excluded. Respondents 
are only seeking to prevent appellant and his associates from dictating the terms 
on which they shall enjoy certain privileges which are merely incidental to the 
regular school work, and this they have authority to do. Appellant further con- 
tends that, as the fraternities meet out of school hours at the homes of members, 
and at no time in the school building, and as their parents consent to this action, 
the board is exceeding its lawful authority in entering their homes, in withdrawing 
from parents the control of their children, and in dictating what the children shall 
or shall not do out of school hours. We think this contention unreasonable. 
The board has not invaded the homes of any pupils, nor have they sought to inter- 
fere with parental custody and control. They have ‘not said these fraternities 
shall not meet at the various homes, nor have they attempted to control students 
out of school hours. The evidence shows beyond a doubt that these organiza- 
tions when effected foster a clannish spirit of insubordination, which results 
in much evil to the good order, harmony, discipline, and general welfare of the 
school. We can express these conditions in no better terms than by quoting from 
the testimony of Professor Geiger, the principal of the high school, who says: 
“T have found that membership in a fraternity has tended to lower the scholarship 
of the fraternity members, . . . . the general impression that one gets in dealing 
with them is one of less respect and obedience to teachers. It is found that there 
is a tendency toward the snobbish and patronizing air, not only toward the pupils, 
but toward the teachers; there is a certain contempt for school authority. This 
is in a measure, I think, aggravated by the attitude of the parent organization, 
which seems to encourage members of the fraternity in this contempt for school 
authority, and one of the most difficult things in dealing with the situation is the 
fact that the members have this allegiance to a general organization or head- 
quarters, which are often located in a distant city and which it is difficult to reach, 
and which exercises upon the members in the local school a very powerful influence. 
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In dealing with these fraternity members I have been assured more than 
once that they considered their obligation to their fraternity greater than that to 
the school.” The evidence of this witness with that of the president of the school 
board and other school authorities overwhelmingly establishes the fact that such 
fraternities do have a marked influence on the school, tending to destroy good 
order, discipline, and scholarship. ‘This being true, the board is authorized, and 
it is its duty, to take such reasonable and appropriate action by the adoption of 
rules as will result in preventing these influences. Such authority is granted by 
section 2339 and subdivisions 5 and 6 of section 2362, Ballinger’s Annotated Codes 
and Statutes. It would be difficult to confer a broader discretionary power than 
that conferred by these sections. Manifestly it was the intention of the legislature 
that the management and control of school affairs should be left entirely to the 
discretion of the board itself, and not to the judicial determination of any court. 
These powers have been properly and legally conferred upon the board, and 
unless it arbitrarily exceeds its authority, which it has not done here, the courts 
cannot interfere with its action. Kinzer vs. Directors, etc. (Iowa), 105 N W. 
686; Board of Education vs. Booth (Ky.), 62 S. W. 872, 53 L. R. A. 787; Watson 
vs. City of Cambridge (Mass.), 32 N. E. 864. 7 

The appellant has cited a number of cases which in effect decide that the 
school board would have no authority to refuse him admission to the high school. 
This the board has not attempted to do; hence these citations are not in point. 
The only case mentioned by appellant which seems to be cognate to the questions 
here involved is that of State ex rel. Stallard vs. White, 82 Ind. 278, 42 Am. Rep. 
496, in which the Supreme Court of Indiana held that the officers and trustees of 
Purdue University, an institution controlled and supported by the state, could not 
require an applicant, otherwise qualified, to sign a pledge relative to membership 
in Greek fraternities, as a condition precedent to his admission as a student. The 
university authorities had adopted a rule that no student should be permitted 
to join or be connected with any so-called Greek or other college secret societies; 
and as a condition of admission to the university, or promotion therein, should 
be required to give a written pledge to observe such regulation. The relator 
declined to sign such a pledge and was refused admission as a student for that 
reason only. The decision which ordered his admission was by a divided court. 
The majority opinion, however, is not in point as supporting appellant’s conten- 
tion. The appellant has not been refused admission to the high school. The 
school authorities have only endeavored to exercise a governmental control over 
him after his admission, without even attempting to suspend him. In the majority 
opinion in State ex rel. Stallard vs. White, supra, the court said: “The admission 
of students in a public educational institution is one thing, and the government 
and control of students after they are admitted, and have become subject to the 
jurisdiction of the institution, is quite another thing It is clearly within 
the power of the trustees, and of the faculty when acting presumably, or other- 
wise, in their behalf, to absolutely prohibit any connection between the Greek 
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fraternities and the university. The trustees have also the undoubted authority 
to prohibit the attendance of students upon the meetings of such Greek fraternities, 
or from having any other active connection with such organizations, so long as 
such students remain under the control of the university, whenever such attend- 
ance upon the meetings of, or other active connection with, such fraternities tends 
in any material degree to interfere with the proper relations of students to the 
university.” The above language shows that the Indiana case upon which the 
appellant relies utterly fails to sustain any of his contentions. Our attention has 
not been called to any adjudicated case at all similar to this. Citation to 
authority, however, is unnecessary, as under our statutes the respondent school 
board had undoubted authority to take the action of which appellant complains, 
and the courts should not interfere with said board in the enforcement of the 
rules and regulations which it has adopted. 

The judgment is affirmed. 

Movnt, Chief Justice, and FULLERTON, Root, and DunBAR, Justices, concur. 
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THE NEW MOVEMENT AMONG PHYSICS TEACHERS 
CIRCULAR IV | 


In accordance with the programme for the conduct of this move- 
ment, there is submitted in this circular as a basis of discussion a por- 
tion of the proposed syllabus. It was thought unnecessary to submit 
the entire document until it is clear that the form and arrangement is 
the one desired by the physics teachers. 

It is important that everyone should recognize the fact that this 
syllabus is submitted as a basis for discussion. It has not been acted 
on by the commission, and it is hoped that no member of the commis- 
sion will approve it unless he is sure it is an advance in the right 
direction. It is very desirable that there be a free and wide-spread 
discussion of it, and that everybody who has any suggestions to make 
should make them freely and without reserve. If you see any point 
in which this syllabus can be improved, it is your duty to inform the 
commission of the fact. You are also urged, if you have an entirely 
new plan to suggest, to send in the scheme for consideration. All 
such suggestions will be brought before the commission for considera- 
tion. 

The purpose of the commission in this work is twofold. First, 
to find out just what is wanted by the teachers as a whole for the 
improvement of physics teaching; and second, having found this 

out, to attempt to secure it forthem. In order to attain these objects, 
it is very important that everyone should express his opinion freely, 
and it is hoped that this will be the case. If the members of the com- 
mission will give prompt attention to this work for a short time, the 
commission will be able to realize its purposes quickly, and much good 
to the teaching of our subject will result. 

The course outlined in the following syllabus is supposed to be a 
one-year course in the third or fourth year of the secondary school. 
The course should be preceded in the first or second year by a simpler 
and more qualitative course in general physical science. The encour- 
agement of the establishment of such courses is one of the aims of 
this outline. 
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Attention is particularly directed to the following points of this 
syllabus: 


1. The subject-matter of the proposed course does not differ at all from that now 
given in the present physics courses. Hence any of the regular texts may be used, the 
lessons from the text being assigned by topics. 

2. This syllabus differs from those now in use in two essential points: namely, 
in emphasis, and in organization. 

As to the first, the emphasis has been laid on energy transformations and trans- 
ferences, because these are the real subject of study in physics. This emphasis also 
adds unity to the course by centering the discussion on one thing. 

The organization of the course follows readily if we agree to emphasize the energy 
phenomena. The arrangement sketched below shows how much simpler the outline 
becomes when arranged from this point of view. The subject-matter falls naturally 
under a few general principles, and many of the laws of the books are seen to be either 
special cases, or else essential to obtaining knowledge of the energy relations under 
discussion. Thus the laws of the lever, the law of moments, the laws of the pulleys, 
etc., all fall under the general work-principle, often called the law of machines. In 
heat, the ideas of temperature and of heat-quantity, the laws of boiling, of saturated 
vapors, Boyle’s law, and that of Charles are all subsidiary to finding the relations 
between heat and work. This organization also gives a continuity to the course and 
justifies the introduction of many ideas which usually are introduced without 
justification. 

3. An organization like this enables the teacher to use the scientific method, and 
to develop a habit of using it among the students. For example, he starts with a 
problem: How much work can a heat engine do under certain conditions? In the 
solution of this problem, he has to proceed inductively and to establish and use most 
of the important principles in heat. If the students are interested in the problem there 
will be no trouble in retaining their interest in the steps to its solution. 

4. The topics enumerated in the subheads to the general principles in the syllabus 
are far too numerous to be treated satisfactorily in one year. ‘This compels the teacher 
to select and use only those best suited to the particular conditions under which he 
works. It also lays stress on the necessity of the student’s comprehending and being 
able to use the general principles which form the chief headings. This arrangement 
also gives the necessary flexibility to the syllabus. 

5. The historical matter is introduced in such a way as to encourage laying weight 
on the connections between physics and other activities. When possible, the historical 
matter is placed first. 

6. Topics are introduced from the general experiences of the student. The attempt 
is made to find first a problem from his own world in which he is interested, and then 
to proceed in the main inductively to its solution. 


DEFINITION OF THE PHYSICS UNIT 


1. The one-year course in physics should occupy at least two hundred and forty 

periods of forty-five min. each, e. g., six periods a week for forty weeks. : 
2. The work shall consist of two closely related parts, class work, and laboratory 

work. At least one-third of the time shall be devoted to the laboratory. 
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3- It is very essential that at least two of the six periods a week be arranged as a 
double period for laboratory work. 

4. The class work shall include the study of at least one standard text. 

5. In the laboratory, each student should perform at least forty individual experi- 
ments, both qualitative and quantitative as the teacher may require; but twenty quanti- 
tative experiments, each of which illustrates an important principle of physics, and no 
two of which illustrate the same principle, must be written up in ink in the notebook. 
The twenty experiments so written up should be selected to illustrate the starred topics 
in the syllabus. (The meaning of this may not be clear. The aims are: to allow the 
introduction of qualitative experiments if the teacher wishes; to allow but to discourage 
the experiments in learning to use measuring instruments merely as such; to allow 
but to discourage attempts at determining numerical coefficients and constants; and to 
take the emphasis off the apparatus and put it on the observation of phenomena. 
How may these aims be attained ?) 

6. In the class work, the student must be drilled to an understanding of the use 
of the general principles which form the chief headings. He must be able to apply 
these principles to the solution of simple, practical, concrete problems. The teacher 
may omit as many of the topics in the subheads as he thinks best, provided the student 
is able to use the general principle intelligently, and to give reasons for his belief in 
the validity of the principle. ¥ 

7. Examinations should be framed to test the students understanding of and 
ability to use these general principles as indicated in paragraph 6. 

8. The teacher is not required to follow the order of topics as indicated in the 
syllabus unless he wishes to do so. 


SYLLABUS 


NorteE.—It is hoped that additions rather than reductions will be made to the follow- 
ing outline, especially additions of experiments for both demonstration and laboratory. 
If only we can make the syllabus a source of suggestion to the teacher, instead of an 
incubus, much good will result. 


INTRODUCTION 
A. Weight. Center of gravity 

a) Concept of weight illustrated by common experiences; some things heavy, 
others light. 

b) Measurement of weight by spring balance in gram-weight and in pound-weight. 

¢) Graphical representation of weights by vectors pointing vertically downward. 
Scale of the plat. 

d) Weight conceived as applied at a point, center of gravity. Experiments in 
balancing. Conditions for balance or equilibrium, namely, that the plumb 
line through the center of gravity falls within the base of support. Experi- 
mental determination of center of gravity. The meter-stick experiment, etc. 


B. Force. Parallelogram of forces 

a) Hang body on astring tied toa spring balance. Show that the balance reading 
is the same when the string hangs vertically downward and when it is passed 
over a pully so that the balance is not vertical. Concept of pulls similar to 
weight in other directions than vertical. Graphical representation by vectors 
in direction of force. 
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b) Two spring balances pulling against each other; readings are the same. Ten- 
sion equal in both directions. Graphical representation by equal oppositely 
directed vectors. 

c) Two spring balances pull against one in opposite direction; sum of the two 
equals the one. Vectors to represent this: vector sum. 

*d) Three spring balances pulling againts one another in any direction. Graphical 
representation by vectors. Addition of vectors to form a closed triangle. 
Composition of forces. és 

e) Summary and statement of the parallelogram of forces. 

MECHANICS 

1. Forces in liquids. Pascal’s law 
a) From familiar experience show that the total force on the bottom of a rectangu- 

lar vessel equals the weight of the liquid. 

b) When the area of the base is constant, the total force varies with the depth. 
When the depth is constant, it varies with the area. Pressure defined as force 
per cm?, 

c) Onec.c. of water weighs a gram. 

d) Pressure at a point the same in all directions. 

e) Pressure of a confined liquid same on every sq. cm. of the containing vessel. 
Hydraulic press. 

f) Summary. Pascal’s law. 


2. Pressure in gases. Atmospheric pressure and Boyle’s law 
a) From general experiences show evidences of atmospheric pressure. 
b) Historical: Galileo, Torricelli, Pascal. Pumps: Siphon. 
c) Barometer: Uses in meteorology. 
d) Spring of air: Boyle’s law. 
e) Graphical representation of PV = Const. 


3. Equilibrated pressures in fluids. Archimedes’ principle 
a) Show flotation of bodies less dense than water. Vectors representing weight 
of body and upward pressure of water. : 
*b) Summary, Archimedes’ principle. 
c) Buoyancy: Bodies denser than water in water. Balloons. 
*d) Equal volumes of different substances have different weights. Specific gravity. 
Vectors showing weight of the body and the upward pressure of fluid. 


4. Action of weight. Falling bodies 
- @) Bodies free to fall acquire velocity downward. Concept of uniform or average 
velocity, from running, boating, riding. 

b) Measurement of velocity. Distance measured in ft. or cm.; time in sec. 
Velocity measured by distance divided by time. Symbols for velocity, 
ft @ | Define velocity as rate of change for distance. 

c) Algebraic representation of uniform or average velocity v=s/t. Graphical 
representation on a distance-time plot. 

d) Note that in falling bodies a greater height of fall gives a greater velocity. Con- 

cept of variable velocity from cars, trains, autos starting and stopping, etc. 
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Concept of change in velocity in a time unit. Acceleration defined as rate of 
change of velocity. 

e) Algebraic representation of uniform acceleration a= V/t when body starts from 
or ends up at rest. Graphical representation of accelerated motion on 
distance-time plot. Measurement of acceleration in cm. and sec?._ Symbol for 


acceleration = 

f) Space passed over with uniformly accelerated motion starting from rest. 
s=V/at. 

g) Numerical value of acceleration of gravity. : 

h) Discussion as to whether gis the same for all bodies, Historical: Aristotle, 
Galileo, Newton. 


. Work done in lifting against weight. Principle of external weight (law of 

machines) 

a) Idea of gravity work—lifting brick, hauling water, etc. Amount of work 
depends on two factors—weight lifted, and distance in a vertical direction. 
Agree to measure work by the product of wt.Xht. Units: ft.-lbs. or gm.—cm. 
Graphical representation of work on the wt.-ht. diagram. 

Positive and negative work. Pendulum: Work done on it (positive) equals 
work it can do (negative). 

Galileo’s pendulum. Work done by pendulum not greater than work done on 
it. Work depends on difference of level, not on path from one level to the 
other. Mechanical energy may be measured by work. 

Historical on the use of machines in doing work in antiquity and at the present 
time. Simple machines. 

Inclined plane. Work in lifting body up measured by weight X vertical ht. 
Practically work necessary to raise the body along the plane equals force X 
length. These works not equal in practice. Fi. is greater than Wh, Effi- 
ciency of the plane defined as Wh./FI. As friction is reduced, F/. becomes 
more nearly equal to Wh. In ideal case, FI=Wh. 

Pulleys. Smaller weight acts through a greater height. Wh. not equal towH. 
Efficiency. Work done by the pulleys cannot be greater than the work done 
on them. In the ideal case these works are equal. 

Levers. Equal arm has an efficiency =1. Principle of moments from the 
work principle. When the weight of the lever has to be lifted, efficiency is less 
than tr. 

h) Wheeland axle. Principle of moments: develop from work principle. Equi- 
librium when moments balance. 

4) General case of equilibrium. No translation when forces in opposite direction 
balance. No rotation when moments about any point balance. 


. Energy of motion. Potential energy lost equals kinetic energy gained 

a) Piledriver, falling body, bullet; pendulum. Middle of swing, s=o, but it 
has a velocity; also has its energy. Cannot measure its energy by F's since 
s=o. Hence we must substitute for s the velocity acquired in falling a 
distance s. By experiment show s proportional to V2. 

b) Relation of s to V in falling bodies. From a=V/t and s=V/2t, eliminate ¢ and 
find s=V2/2a. Hence Fs=FV2/2a. 
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*c) Note that weight is not active at the middle of swing. Yet bob of same material, 
but twice the size, has twice the energy. Notion of mass. How measure 
mass? From Fs=FV2/2a; agree to measure mass by F/a. Call it m. 
Then m=F/a, or F=ma. Incase of gravity: weight=massXg. Summary. 
Newton’s second law. 

d) Absolute units: of mass, gm.; of force, dyne; of work, erg. 

*e) Weight is proportional to mass, since g is the same for all bodies. Density, as 
gm. per cm3. 

f) Conceive pendulum string cut during the middle of the swing. Bob moves 
horizontally. How far? Notion of inertia. Energy of motion remains 
constant unless dissipated. Summary. Newton’s first law. 

g) Summary. General statements of the conservation of mechanical energy. 


. Power, as rate of doing work 


a) Need of knowing power. Historical rating of engines from the treadmill. 
Horsepower defined in foot-pounds, gm.—cm., and watts. 


. Action and reaction: momentum remains constant 


a) Common examples, as man on slippery floor, boy jumping from boat, child 
in swing, train and earth, etc. Force between the two the same: F=mA=Ma. 
Applied for the same time #, so that mV=Mv. 

b) Impact. 


. Rotation 


a) From general experience give idea of rotary inertia, as in fly-wheel, top, etc. 
Manifestations of inertia in centrifugal action, as in loop-the-loop, drying 
machines, cream separator, etc. 

b) Quantitative relations, f=mv2/r. Rotary energy=Iw2/2. 

Work done by fluids, measured by pressure times volume that flows 

a) Water motors, windmills, turbines, steam engines to show work done by fluids. 

b) Measurement of work done by fluid as pressure times volume that flows devel- 
oped from the expression Fs. 

c) Summary. Necessity of flowing from higher to lower pressure. How get 
the water or wind or steam at higher pressure? Extension of the ideas of 
conservation of work. Impossibility of perpetual motion. What about heat 
as energy ? 

HEAT 


a) Common cases of heat by friction, by compression of a gas, etc. 

b) Measurement of heat. Temperature measured by sense of touch. Touch, not 
sensitive. Replace by expansion. Discussion of expansion of solids and 
liquids. Mercury thermometer, temperature scale. 

*c¢) Expansion of gases, Charles’ law, air thermometer, absolute scale. 
*d) Measurement of quantity of heat, gm. cal. Specific heat. 

e) Historical: Rumford, Davy, Joule, etc. and the determination of the ratio 
between the heat and the work units. 

f) Summary and examples showing concretely the value of the joule equivalent: 

e.g., compute energy wasted when taking a warm bath. 
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12. Conversion of heat into work. Conservation of energy 

a) General uses of heat engines: steam, gasoline, gas, etc. History of the steam 
engine and of its effects on civilization. 

b) Trace heat through a steam engine, showing what must be known to under- 
stand its working. Source of heat. Coal as a source of energy. Mechanical 
equivalent of 1lb. of coal. 

*¢) Evaporation. Heat absorbed. Water vapor in atmosphere, condensation, 
clouds, rain. 

*d) Saturated vapors. Pressure depends only on temperature. Definition of 
boiling-point. Relative humidity, dewpoint. 

e) Failure of early engines. Work of Watt. Cooling by expansion when work is 
done. Condensation. Cold storage, liquid air. 

*f) Freezing and melting. Heat of fusion. Special case of ice. 

g) Summary. When work is done, temperature falls. General notions of con- 

servation of energy. 


. Transference of heat energy: flows from higher to lower temperature 


a) Common experiences of heat transfer, as hot poker, hot water and hot air 
heaters. Distinguish conduction and convection, and discuss them. 

b) Common experiences with radiation. Sun and earth, grate fire, etc. Concept 
of transfer of energy by waves, as on water, stretched rope, etc. Necessity for 
medium. Thismediumnotair. Notions of ether. 

c) Radiation and absorption. Good absorbers are good radiators. All bodies 
are radiating heat at all temperatures. Radiation more intense at higher 
temperatures, and changes its nature, as heat to light at 520° C. 


This portion of the syllabus is enough to make clear the proposed 
form and spirit. Before printing the remainder, we wish to find 
out whether such a syllabus meets with the approval of the physics 
teachers generally. In order to have as open a discussion of the 
matter as is possible, this suggested syllabus is now submitted, not 
only to the members of the commission, but also to those others who 
have shown interest in this matter. It has been discussed and 
approved by the members of the commission who are resident in 
Chicago, namely, by Messrs. E. E. Burns, C. H. Smith, W. E. 
Tower, and C. M. Turton. You are invited, whether you are a 
member of the commission or not, to send answers to the following 
questions: 


1. Does the definition of the unit as given above seem to you to be what is 
needed? If not, please suggest changes and state your reasons for them. 

2. Is the form of the syllabus, consisting of general principles to be learned 
for use and subheads as suggestions to the teacher, satisfactory? If not, please 
suggest a better form, with your reasons for the change. 
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3. Do you wish to have either the choice or the arrangement of the subject- 
matter changed? If so, please suggest changes with reasons for them. In 
answering this, note No. 6 in the definition of the unit. 

4. Is the plan of starring topics for illustration in the laboratory more satis- 
factory than the old pian of a list of approved experiments ? 


Even if you have no changes to suggest, it is hoped that you will 
send answers. Though they be brief, it all helps. Answers should 
be sent in before December 15, so that the entire syllabus may then be 
completed. As before, they should be sent to C. R. Mann, University 
of Chicago. 


i 


STANDARD EXAMINATIONS FOR NON-COLLEGE PUPILS: 


MARY E. HASKELL 
Boston, Mass. 


The desire for standard examinations for girls who are not going up to 
college is the outcome of experience on the part of the private schools for 
girls in Boston. The girls who do go up for college examination have proved 
that there is a stimulus and an inspiration in the prospect of being examined 
by a body outside of their own school boards, and the girls who have not 
done that have in many cases expressed a desire for a definite goal and aim 
toward which they might work. Some of our girls have tried to achieve 
this goal by taking the college entrance examinations, even although they | 
were not going to college; but to the schools that has not been satisfactory, 
because of the nature of the college entrance requirements. If a girl is 
going to college afterward, she can fill in any deficiencies that the college 
entrance requirements leave; but if school is to be the end of her regular 
mental training, we are not satisfied with the college entrance examinations. 
The restrictions in actual subject-matter are considerable; the restrictions 
in the distribution and proportion of the various subjects are more con- 
siderable, and the restrictions in method perhaps more considerable still. 
Methods imposed or demanded by the college requirements are frequently 
such as we should not choose for the benefit of our classes, and the general 
attitude toward a subject may be unfavorably affected by college examina- 
tion requirements. 

It is sometimes suggested that, for the sake of a definite goal, each 
school shall offer diplomas based on examinations of its own setting, which 
shall meet the needs of non-college girls. In the way of that, however, 
there are several difficulties. There is a zest and an interest in the exami- 
nation and the test set by a body without our own walls, which is not felt 
by the girls when the examination is set by us within the walls. In the 
second place, no teacher wants to brand a dull, but persevering, faithful 
girl, on graduation day, if her steady pace has not brought her up to a 
creditable rank on the diploma requirements; if the examinations are set 
by the remoter body, the brand is not soconspicuous. In the third place, 
the winning of college entrance from the board, which is a national board, 

t Read before the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
October, 1906. 
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gives a stand in the face of the whole country; but the school, which can 
have only a local reputation, can have only a local prestige for its exami- 
nation and its diploma. Those reasons withhold various schools from 
granting diplomas. The need for an outside examining board therefore 
remains. 

We have felt that any board which should be really authoritative in its 
decisions must be connected with the leading institutions of the country. 
The College Entrance Examination Board is such a board, and we thought, 
therefore, of applying to it to set examinations which the pupils might take, 
and which might be the basis of diplomas given by the schools or given by 
the board. If the board, however, was to do this, the seope of its work 
would be enlarged. That would mean an addition to the very great burden 
which every teacher knows the college board must already carry. It would 
also entail expense. 

It was necessary, therefore, to know whether a large body of girls and 
boys, but girls primarily, would want to take these examinations, before 
we could present such a matter to the board. We, therefore, prepared a 
circular letter to preparatory schools, setting forth the modifications which 
we desired in the college examinations. That letter was sent to about 
twenty-five representative schools—private schools, chiefly for girls—in the 
East, in each case with a personal note, the gist of which was this: ‘‘ Would 
you like to join in such a letter, which is practically a petition addressed to 
the college board ?”” Text of the letter: 

As there are always among our pupils a number of girls who wish to study 
for examinations, but do not wish to go to college, and as the needs of these girls 
cannot well be met by the college entrance examinations, it seems to us highly 
desirable that another set of standard examinations should be established some- 
what different in scope, method, and aim from those now held. We, therefore, 
invite your consideration and criticism of the following suggestions: 

1. The papers for these new examinations might be made out by a committee 
of headmasters and retired teachers from secondary schools for girls, or by the 
present College Entrance Examination Board. 

2. The examination papers should be distributed among the schools desiring 
them, to be administered in their own buildings at the hours stated. 

3. The aim of these examinations should be to test the training, intelligence, 
and general information of the candidates, and all requirements which necessi- 
tate uniformity of preparation should be ruled out. For instance: 

a) All passages for translation into English should be at sight, and there 
should be no translation into a foreign language except on the elementary papers; 
while free composition and similar tests should be given a place on the more 
advanced modern-language papers. 
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b) The examinations in English composition and in English literature should 
be quite distinct, no reading—except possibly one book, changed each year— 
being required in preparation for the former. j 

c) Great freedom of choice should be offered on the history, geography, and 
literature papers, in order to do away with any necessity for cramming. 

d) Practical rather than mathematical problems should be given on the 
physics and astronomy papers, and qualitative work only in chemistry. 

e) Above all, special sequence of subjects should be required, and no time 
limit should be imposed in regard to the number of years among which a candi- 
date may divide her examinations. 

4. The committee would issue two diplomas, one for work of the college 
preparatory grade, and one for more advanced work, to students who pass with 
merit a certain number of examinations in each grade, say in five minor and 
four major, and in three advanced subjects. 


The replies expressed much interest in anything which should add to 
the interest of girls not going up for college examinations. 

Inquiry was then made of members of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board to see whether the body could consider any such proposition, 
as that of enlarged examinations, and we were told that the body could not 
add to its present duties; that it could not consider at all the granting of 
anything like a diploma; that they took no part in determining the results 
of their examinations, but simply gave the examinations and marked the 
papers. It seemed, therefore, that we certainly could not have a new set 
of papers or a diploma which should be given by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 

Yet the answers pointed to a very general feeling among the schools 
which were addressed that the college entrance requirements might be 
modified with benefit to the pupils; and it seemed to us, as we further con- 
sidered the suggestions in our letter, that they were such as might meet with 
favor among many schools. We have wanted, therefore, to know whether 
this body would be interested in any sort of approach to the colleges for a 
modification of their entrance requirements, or the formation of a board 
which should take in hand the giving of examinations of a broader scope. 

If such a board were formed, it is very hard to suppose that it would fail 
eventually to be merged with the College Entrance Examination Board. 
Why should there be two boards, when with a modification of the college 
entrance requirements we could get what we need for college and non- 
college girls alike? It would be possible, if the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board would give these modified examinations and somewhat enlarge 
the scope, for any school to grant a diploma on the basis of examinations 
set by the College Entrance Board. They would simply choose the sub- 
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jects which they considered of greatest disciplinary value, and subjects 
which they considered of greatest culture value, make their own proportion 
between the two, and decide what must be passed for a diploma. The 
diploma might be based on certain of the College Entrance Board’s examina- 
tions, plus certain other examinations set by the given school. This would 
admit of much elasticity. 

We feel so much certain hamperings in our work with the college pre- 
paratory girls that we are very desirous, for their sakes as well as for the 
larger body of girls who do not go to college, that a modification should be 
brought about in the college entrance requirements. 

I am authorized to say that if this body should be interested to approach 
the colleges for a modification of the college requirements, the expense 
entailed by the large correspondence that would be needed among the 
schools, and the expense entailed by the College Entrance Examination 
Board for the initiation of work of enlarged scope, would be met, so that 
expense need not be considered as an obstacle. 

I beg, in closing, to express our cordial sympathy with the College 
Entrance Examination Board in their difficult work, and our sense that 
in their examinations already, more than in those of the individual colleges, 
we feel the touch of breadth. 
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DISCUSSION 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN FRENCH 
AND GERMAN: 


WILLIAM C. COLLAR 
Roxbury Latin School 


The New England Association of Modern Languages passed at its last 
session, after thorough discussion, by a vote in which there were but three 
dissenting, a resolution that the colleges be asked to put French and German 
on an equality, as regards marks and importance in the college entrance 
examination, with Greek and Latin. That seems at first a somewhat 
, startling proposition. I have no hesitation in saying that personally I am 
strongly in favor of it, and I wish to remind you, when I say that, that I am 

a classical teacher, that I earn my bread by teaching Latin and Greek, and 

that there is no subject in the world that I love to teach so much as Greek; 

but we are confronted by a situation which is extremely interesting and it 

seems to me is going to be critical. There is no question that Greek is going 

} out very fast in secondary schools. It is disappearing very rapidly, I have 
the best authority for saying, from the high schools of Massachusetts; and 
Massachusetts is the stronghold of the study of Greek in schools in this 
country. I personally believe that in two or three decades the study of 
Greek will be entirely eliminated from the public high schools of this and 
other states. It is not quite the same with regard to Latin. At first it 
} seems to be the very opposite. There are more persons studying Latin 
now than ever before. The number has rapidly increased within a few 

. years in the country generally. But I have said before, and I repeat, my 
own conviction is that, though Latin was never studied by so many persons 

as now, it was never so little studied as it is now. If Greek is likely at no 

distant time to be eliminated from the public high schools, if Latin is struck 

with dry rot, as I believe it is, and will continue to decay unless we can find 

some remedy for the existing condition of things, especially through a larger 

allotment of time for Latin, what are we going to do, Ladies and Gentle- 


t A portion of the discussion of the motion that, “It is the sense of this meeting 
that the question whether greater relative weight should be given to modern foreign 
languages in college entrance examinations should enter into the programme of this 
Association (the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools) next 


year.” 
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men? What is going to take the place of these traditional subjects in the 
training in language? It seems to me it is plain that we have got to do the 
best we possibly can with German and French. 

It is true that Greek and Latin are to a large extent protected studies 
and subsidized studies. That protection and the subsidy cannot be expected 
very long to continue, and therefore it behooves us to consider—and con- 
sider in time, so that we shall have season for deliberation—what is best 
under the circumstances to do. Iam not aware, Mr. President, that in any 
college in the land Greek or Latin is specially protected. So far as I know, 
and I think it must be true universally, the modern languages, French and 
German, and other modern languages, occupy a position of equality in 
colleges with Latin and Greek; but we see this astonishing anomaly that it 
is not so in the preparatory schools. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


A conference was held at Williamstown, Mass., August 3, 1906, composed 
of delegates from the following associations: the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, repre- 
hoor gama sented by H. V. Ames, University of Pennsylvania; the New 
England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, repre- 
sented by W.C. Collar, Roxbury, Mass.; the College Entrance Examination Board, 
represented by Wilson Farrand, Newark, N. J.; the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Southern States, represented by F. W. 
Moore, Vanderbilt University; the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools, represented by George E. MacLean, University of Iowa. 
President George E. Fellows, University of Maine, secretary of the National 
Association of State Universities, was later welcomed as a member of the con- 
ference. The meeting was held pursuant to a cal] issued by the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities, November 13, 1905, inviting the above associations 
to appoint a joint committee “to present a plan for interrelating the work of 
these respective organizations in establishing, preserving, and interpreting in 
common terms the standards of admission to college, whatever be the method 
of combination of the methods of admission, in order to accommodate migrating 
students, and to secure just understanding and administration of standards.” 
President George E. MacLean was elected president, and Professor Ames secre- 
tary. The following resolutions were adopted: 


1. That this conference recommend to the various Associations of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools that the colleges which accept certificates recognize the validity of 
the certificates from all schools accredited by the New England Cotlege Entrance Certifi- 
cate Board, and schools accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

2. That this conference commends in general the definitions and standards estab- 
lished by the College Entrance Examination Board, and recommends that the various 
Associations of Colleges and Preparatory Schools co-operate with the board in formu- 
lating and revising, when desirable, these definitions. 

3. That this conference recommends that a permanent commission be established 
for the purpose of considering, from time to time, entrance requirements and matters 
of mutual interest to colleges and preparatory schools; that the commission be composed 
of delegates from the following organizations: 

The New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools. 

The New England College Entrance and Certificate Board. 

The Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland, 
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The College Entrance Examination Board. 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 

The Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Southern States. 

The National Association of State Universities, and such other organizations of 
colleges and secondary schools as may join. 

4. That this conference recommends to the Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland and to the Association of Colleges and 


Preparatory Schools of the Southern States that each consider the desirability of organiz- 
ing a college entrance certificate board or a commission for accrediting schools. 

5. That, in the judgment of the conference, it is extremely important that all 
examinations for admission to college, whether set by a board or by a college, should be 
either prepared or reviewed by persons who have had experience as teachers in secondary 


schools. 


The board also discussed, without action, a resolution that greater relative 
weight should be given to modern foreign languages in entrance examinations, 
and also the question of the importance of uniformity in granting advanced 
standing to students migrating from one college to another. 

In reply to a request from the editors of the Review, President MacLean has 
very courteously furnished the copy of the minutes quoted above, and the fol- 
lowing statement as to the history of the movement: 


A national movement of great significance to higher and secondary education is 
emerging, as the following minutes of the call and conference will show. The movement 
is an outgrowth of the work of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, fostered by the National Association of State Universities. The College 
Entrance Examination Board of the Middle States and Maryland, and, last of all, the 
New England College Entrance Certificate Board, had prepared the way, and discus- 
sions in the National Educational Association have also contributed. The following 
articles indicate sources through which the movement can be traced: The President’s 
Address, by Principal Frederick L. Bliss, in the Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the North Central Association; ‘‘Plans of Admitting Students to Colleges and 
Universities,’’ by President George E. MacLean, in the Proceedings of .the National 
Educational Association, 1905; ‘‘Co-ordination of Systems for Admission to College,” 
by the same author; and the resolution of the National Association of State Universities 
of the United States, in their Transactions and Proceedings for 1905. ‘The matter was 
followed further in an address, “‘The American Federation of Learning,” by President 
MacLean as president of the North Central Association, at the eleventh annual meeting. 

The germ of the movement can readily be traced back to 1893. In that year, at 
the Williams College Centennial, filled with the spirit which later organized the North 
Central Association, a prophet honored by President Harper as by all of us, Acting 
President Judson, then Dean Judson, looked forward to the forming of what he called 
the “American Federation of Colleges and Secondary Schools.” 

In the intervening years the crystallization of the associations of colleges and 
secondary schools in the great sections of the country, and particularly the deeds of the 
Commission on Accredited Schools of the North Central Association and of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, indicate that the time is ripe for the fruition of the hopes 
of many American educators. 
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There is no problem relating to the equipment of the high school which is 

more pressing than that of the library. School authorities have agitated the 

question of better buildings, better heating, and ventilation until 

peers conditions in larger communities are generally very good. To 

those of us who went to school in the old barracks the modern 

structures seem almost palatial. Laboratories for physics, chemistry, botany, 

and zodlogy are being rapidly supplied. In many schools in the cities they are 

far better than those in the colleges of a score of years ago, or even better than 
those in all but a few select colleges now. 

But the library problem has scarcely been touched. Few books, few cur- 
rent periodicals, absolutely no bound files of the periodicals, and few of the 
accessories of a good library, is the library story in practically all schools in 
small towns and in most larger ones. I have visited a great many schools in 
various states, and the superintendents in piloting me about usually take me 
to the laboratories, the cabinets of fossils, the pickled frogs, the manual-training, 
and the writing and drawing exhibits. I am glad to see them and have examined 
some splendid equipment and results of work. But seldom am I taken to a 
real library. Often when I inquire I am conducted to a close, stuffy room, 
almost windowless, the books piled in confusion, at which I am not surprised, 
for frequently most of them are musty, abandoned, dog-eared, out-of-date text- 
books. Intentionally planned and adequately equipped rooms are as scarce as 
suitable laboratories were a quarter of a century ago. 

Why should our schools not take some hints from the splendid examples 
of public libraries which have become so common everywhere? Boys and girls 
frequent the public libraries in all our cities and learn to use them intelligently, 
though not always wisely. In many cities the boys and girls are taught to use 
the card catalogues, hunt references, and cross-references, and often ferret out 
interesting material in an exhaustive manner. Even children’s rooms are arranged 
and special times are set apart for telling stories, reading selections from choice 
books, exhibiting pictures, and teaching library etiquette. 

But the schools have not glimpsed the possibilities or the necessities of the 
situation. In every city school building there should be set apart as a library 
for the high-school grades and the grammar grades one large room, hygienically 
lighted, heated, and ventilated, arranged with comfortable chairs, even a few 
rockers. There should be daily papers, suitable magazines, art portfolios, a 
liberal supply of the best fiction, travel, adventure, and popular science, to say 
nothing of an abundant supply of real, live, unabridged historical narration, 
biography, essays, and compendiums of the various subjects pursued. Of course, 
the dictionaries should be there, and the gazetteers and cyclopaedias, but let 
these be courts of last resort. A boy or a girl has little use for a cyclopaedia or 
dictionary until he has found some live specimens which he would find delight 
in identifying by the books of fossils. If we could first excite a white heat of 
interest in some live subject, either as discovered through exploration afield, in the 
laboratory, or through contact with readable treatment in books or magazines, 
we should not be obliged so often to listen to dry, rattling compositions, exhumed 


from the cyclopaedias. 
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All the pupils should be taught the use of the modern card catalogue, which 
should be provided, and should make collections of references of their own. 
The library should be the center of activity of the entire work of the school. To 
be sure, contact with real things in field, wood, and quarry, and opportunities 
for making, molding, and constructing, should be fundamental in all real edu- 
cation. The library should not lessen the interest in or necessity for concrete 
and objective experiences, but it should be the place where new meaning, new 
interpretations, are given to all that is gathered objectively. 

With ample reading room, properly supplied, and rationally supervised, we 
could very radically modify the present assembly-room hours. Nearly all the 
difficulties of discipline arise in the assembly room. The arrangement of the 
room with long rows of desks, the unnatural silence, the strained repression, 
and the means of enforcing this military attitude all act as suggestive factors in 
producing infractions of discipline. We must not forget the power of sugges- 
tion—and contrary suggestion as well as positive. The ordinary assembly-room 
arrangement and régime are not calculated to develop positive virtues, but, on 
the contrary, all is negative. It always strikes me as pathetic to see some teacher 
whose sole business during the so-called study period is to enforce repressive 
measures, act the martinet, and be on the watch for wrong-doing. Not as a 
helper, a leader, but as a policeman. 

Would not a properly equipped and utilized library lessen most of these 
evils? Order would be no more difficult than in a public library or-a college 
library. Assistants should be there to help in every way possible. The purpose 
should be to extend a helping hand, to encourage, and not solely to spy out 
misdemeanors. 

Is it not inconsistent to say that our schools are to put the child in touch 
with his environment and to help him to interpret it, and at the same time never 
provide daily papers, magazines, and books of current interest? Many of the 
pupils have absolutely no opportunity to see papers and magazines at home, 
and the school should provide them. If we are to lead the child to-discriminate 
between literature that is worth while and that which is vicious, we certainly ought 
to give due attention to newspapers and magazines, for they make up the bulk 
of most people’s reading. It is very refreshing to find schools which arrange 
their work in English so as to utilize the magazines and daily papers, but such 
schools are not numerous. The most effective work I have seen in this line 
was in Principal Reuben Post Halleck’s school in Louisville, Ky. Undoubtedly 
there are many other schools where similar features could be observed. Con- 
stant use is made of current events in the English classes. The vigorous oral 
reports, couched in choice English, which I heard there were decidedly interesting. 
They were good examples of one type of results which I should expect to accom- 
pany the development of adequate library facilities. Who will give us an account 
of the actual workings of a model school library? Even though the library 
room is impossible under the existing conditions in many places, could not the 
reading material be provided, and opportunities and encouragement given for 
their wise use ? 
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Citizenship and the Schools. 

Holt & Co., 1906. $1.25. 

From those who are at all acquainted with Professor Jenks’s work as an econo- 
mist and educator this collection of addresses and essays will receive an appreciative 
welcome. Although nearly all of these papers were prepared, primarily, for special 
occasions, they lose little of their interest and contain much that is of permanent 
value, presenting the writer’s views of the relation of the school to citizenship as looked 
at from different standpoints, with very little repetition of ideas. 

He assumes as axiomatic that it is the function of the school to prepare its students 
for citizenship. His second proposition seems to be that the expressions “‘good citizen” 
and “‘useful citizen” are about synonymous. ‘Our problem as educators,” he says, 
“is to fit our pupils so that each one will, on the whole and in the long run, in his 
own place in society and in his own way, by and through this self-development, render 
to his fellow-men the best service of which he is capable.”” This usefulness should 
find its expression in three fields: in the social life generally, in the industrial life, 
and in politics. The influence of society upon the individual, and the reaction of 
the individual upon society in its various phases, is discussed in the address on “The 
Social Basis of Education.” Preparation for service in the industrial field receives 
special treatment in two papers: ‘The Relation of the Schools to Business” and 
“Education for Commerce.” In this connection the author remarks that “the prob- 
lems for the school to solve seem to be these: First, how can our schools be made 
more attractive to pupils so that they will be willing to submit themselves longer 
to their-good influences, and how can they be made to appear to the parents to be 
more useful so that they will compel their children to remain some years longer? 
Second, how can the work be so changed as to give (a) greater skill to our working- 
men, and more knowledge that will be useful in business life; (6) greater adaptability 
to changing circumstances; (c) faithfulness to duty with the power of spontaneous 
self-direction which will make them both faithful to tasks that arz put upon them 
and ready to rely more upon themselves in meeting the problems of life which are 
given them to solve; (d) the realization of social responsibility ?” 

The papers “Training for Citizenship” and “The Making of Citizens” deal 
directly with the question: “How can the school better fit the pupil to take his place 
and perform his duties properly as a member of the state, of society organized for 
the purpose of government?” This cannot be done by simply imparting a knowl- 
edge of the machinery of government: the names of the various officials, their func- 
tions, terms of office, salaries, etc. It must be accomplished by kindling in the 
soul the right spirit, and awakening within the mind a deep and abiding interest in 
the social, economic, and political problems that are pressing for solution. The 

remaining papers—‘‘Free Speech in American Universities,’ “Critique of Educa- 
tional Values,” “Policy of the State toward Education,” and ‘‘Schoolbook Legisla- 
tion’”—do not touch so directly the subject of citizenship, but are able discussions 
of subjects in which everyone connected in any way with educational work is deeply 
interested. 


By JeremIAH W. Jenks. New York: Henry 
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It would be impossible within the limits of this review even to outline the valuable 
suggestions which the book contains for making the school a more efficient factor 
in preparing young people for citizenship. The reader may not agree with all of 
Professor Jenks’s conclusions, but he cannot fail to be inspired by the spirit of these 
addresses and essays. 
Epwarp E. Hii 
Park HicH SCHOOL 
Chicago 


The Principles of Teaching, Based on Psychology. By EDWARD L. THORN- 
DIKE. Pp. 293+xii. New York: A. G. Seiler. $1.25. 


That “teachers are born not made” contains so much truth that a great many 
men are skeptical as to the feasibility of really “making” teachers. Such men claim 
that normal schools, departments of education, and teachers’ colleges serve mainly 
as a selective agency, discovering who are the “born teachers.” ‘This same class of 
men do admit, however, that some courses offered by these schools for teachers do 
contribute in a general way to the equipment for teaching: the history of education 
gives one a good orientation in school work; the principles of education furnish ideals; 
educational psychology may bring one into sympathy with the child in his develop- 
ment. This skepticism toward a science of teaching may account for our having 
only two first-class books (aside from the one under discussion) the central aim of 
which is to formulate some principles of teaching. The fact that little scientific 
study has been given this topic is a second reason for the scarcity of really valuable 
books on this subject. 

Professor Edward L. Thorndike has given to the educational world a work on 
The Principles of Teaching, Based on Psychology. ‘The author clearly shows him- 
self in sympathy with a science of teaching. He believes that facts concerning phy- 
sical activity, mental life, and human conduct may be so studied as to contribute 
principles of practical service in teaching. This scientific study he has made in both 
experimental psychology and actual school work. Throughout the book verifiable 
facts are dealt with rather than attractive opinions: these facts are practical in that 
they refer to the actual work of teaching. ; 

Dr. Thorndike opens his study with this problem: “The need of education 
arises from the fact that what is is not what ought to be.” To effect this change is 
the work of teaching; how to make the changes (determined by other studies) is 
the real issue. The answer to this question is sought in a consideration of the fol- 
lowing topics: physical education, instincts, and capacities, apperception, interests, 
individual differences, attention, association, analysis, reasoning, responses of conduct, 
responses of feeling, motor expression, motor education, formal discipline. The 
principle running throughout the study is the psychological one: responses of intel- 
lect, feeling, or conduct depend upon the stimuli applied. ‘The changes sought must, 
therefore, be secured by varying, under control, the stimuli occasioning the responses. 
In securing and directing attention, the common battle is between the stimulus the 
teacher gives and some competitor; the teacher’s task is to outbid some rival. 

Three characteristics of the work are prominent: 

1. Clearness.—In his preface the author says: “The book demands of students 
knowledge of the elements of psychology;” and at the opening of most of the chap- 
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ters a “Preparatory” reference to the author’s Elements of Psychology is given, 
expecting the student to first familiarize himself with the kindred topic in the Ele- 
ments of Psychology. This would doubtless be helpful, but it is not at all necessary 
since the text is so simple and clear. The first paragraph on interests is typical: 
“‘When any situation arouses attention, that is, leads the mind to busy itself with the 
thing or idea or feeling, it is called interesting. ‘The tendency to devote one’s thought 
and action to a fact is called interest in it. The feeling of arousal, of mental zest, 
of being drawn to the fact, is called the feeling of interest.” 

2. Directness.—The work is not cumbered with repetitions and redundant phrase- 
ology. The topics are discussed briefly and pointedly. The opening of the second 
paragraph on interests is typical: ‘‘With the fact and feeling of interest education 
is concerned in two ways: First, it must be the aim of education to encourage and 
create desirable and to discourage and destroy undesirable interests. ... . Second, 
we depend upon interests to furnish the motives for the acquisition of knowledge 
and for the formation of right habits of thought and action.” 

3- Concreteness.—The author insists that neither he nor his readers be led away 
into abstract theories. To this end over one-third of the book is devoted to exer- 
cises, distributed at the close of each chapter. These are strictly concrete and prac- 
tical, found in every schoolroom; e. g., “Name three interests which contribute to 
make pupils eager to know their marks. Which of these are desirable, and which 
are undesirable, interests 

Two questions of adverse criticism must be raised: (1) Does not the work lack 
unity in the development of a central theme? The chapters are arranged very much 
as similar chapters in any work on general psychology. Thus each chapter seems 
a topic by itself, and thus fails to show the relation between interest and association, 
for example, in any one lesson with a class. The large number of exercises at the 
close of each chapter are given at random, rather than grouped for the purpose of 
bringing out more clearly leading thoughts. This lack of arrangement leads to 
answers on the basis of mere common-sense rather than scientific knowledge. (2) 
Does not the work answer much more the what than the how? In a closing chapter 
the author says: “‘The problem has been always, ‘What must be done to get this 
or that particular response ?’”’ It is insisted that good teaching derives interest in 
school work from the common instinctive interests in play, action, etc. But the 
method of doing this in the period of class work is not suggested. 

In spite of these possible weaknesses, this book must be regarded as one of the 
very best of its kind. It is brimful of most valuable suggestions. The theoretical 
man is made more practical; the practical teacher is led to think more scientifically. 
Teachers may be very grateful to Professor Thorndike for this helpful work. 

J. L. Merram 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
University of Missouri 


Exposition in Class-Room Practice. By THropoRE C. MiITcHILL and GEORGE 
R. CARPENTER. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1906. Pp. viii+ 373. 


Many recent textbooks on English composition purporting to solve the much- 
advertised difficulties are merely freakish ideas put forth in an attractive form. Some- 
times we admire the author for his ingenuity, occasionally we praise him for his industry, 
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and invariably we continue our search for a tangible and practical textbook. Such 
a book, one that has no visionary peculiarities, is Exposition in Class-Room Practice, 
by Mr. Mitchill, of Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, and Professor Carpenter, of Colum- 
bia University. Every feature of this textbook gives evidence that the authors have 
faced their problem with a clearness of vision and a real knowledge of the needs of 
pupils in the classroom. 

The distinctive feature of the volume is revealed in the title. Treating only of 
exposition in detail, the authors aim to “develop a thorough understanding of the 
phases of explanation, by means of an abundance of illustrative material and copious 
exercises—all the outgrowth of extended trials in the classroom.” This illustrative 
material is not of the usual cut-and-dried literary material so often found in books 
on English composition; it is drawn, in a large measure, from present-day newspapers 
and magazines. 

Another departure from the common run of similar textbooks is noted in the 
extended space given both to owélines and to outline exercises. This feature strikes 
at the heart of the whole matter. However mechanical an outline may be, and how- 
ever much it may tend to destroy enthusiasm and spontaneity in composition, it is, 
nevertheless, the very basis for all composition work in exposition—in fact, for all 
kinds of composition. Every experienced teacher in English composition knows that 
all work in his subject, both analytical and synthetical, eventually reduces itself to 
an outline. Such work may, indeed it often does, become the end of the teacher 
rather than a means for the pupils. To avoid this grave error should be the main 
concern for both author and teacher. The authors of the textbooks under considera- 
tion have not erred in this respect. Emphasis is given more to the completed struc- 
ture than to the plan. 

At equal length, and with equal care and foresight, the authors have treated 
the summary. In no other textbooks for schools is the subject of summaries so ade- 
quately discussed. The habit of making good outlines and careful summaries will 
bear fruit in every recitation, not only in the English classroom, but in physics, chem- 
istry, history—wherever the pupil is called upon to express himself. A sure grasp 
of these essentials will enable the pupil to impart his ideas, and to receive new ideas, 
with a clarity and comprehensive reach of thought unknown before. Could we obtain 
these results generally, our colleagues would call us blessed. A further step in the 
right direction is made by the authors in devising a well-ordered scheme of systematic 
and searching questions as guides for criticism. Here, as elsewhere in the book, 
the scheme may appear too mechanical. Yet, we believe the authors recognize that 
the pupils are human, and that-pupils respond most readily to sympathetic treatment 
in theme criticism. But they also recognize that English composition is a plain, 
matter-of-fact proposition demanding rigid and determined means for self-criticism, 
and it is here that all their schemes are to be commended. 

Only one restriction can be placed on this textbook. The going into extensive 
detail has so lengthened the book that few schools will be able to use the whole of 
it. Nevertheless, it will be a most acceptable reference book. To the teacher it 
is indispensable. 

H. E. CoBLENTz 

SoutH Division HicH SCHOOL 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Forty Lessons wn Physics. By Lynn B. McMutten. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1906. Pp. xviiit+ 752. 


McMullen’s Forty Lessons in Physics is a neat-appearing book, which breaks 
away from the stereotype form so common of late years. It has an individuality 
which is pleasing, even though it may not be considered serviceable. It follows con- 
sistently certain lines of presentation throughout, and attempts but one thing: a 
concise statement of the essentials by means of definitions, synopses, diagrams, for- 
mulas, and problems, without experiments, pictures, illustrative discussions, or an 
appendix. And it is also remarkably free from the errors and ambiguities which 
ordinarily attend a first edition. 

This brief review will disclose to most teachers of physics either strength or 
weakness, depending largely upon their own views of what is desirable. What one 
considers strength another will consider weakness, as there is a wide difference of 
opinion as to what is desirable in a textbook. And also, strange as it may seem, 
what many consider weakness theoretically they will accept as strength when it comes 
to practical applications; as many teachers utterly fail to practice in their teaching 
what they preach at teachers’ meetings. 

The book is pedagogically strong, in so far as it approaches gradually some of 
the more difficult subjects. As the human race requires generations, and the infant 
requires years, to assimilate new ideas, so the high-school pupil requires weeks, and 
sometimes months, to understand the more difficult subjects of physics. No matter 
how well grounded the average pupil may be, no matter how diligently he may study, 
the difficult subjects cannot be grasped at once. Time is as essential an element 
as knowledge and diligence. The book presents such subjects as force and energy 
first qualitatively and then later quantitatively. This is as it should be with all diffi- 
cult subjects; and it is frequently well to make both the qualitative and the quanti- 
tative presentations in widely separated steps. But in the Forty Lessons this method 
seems to be accidental rather than intentional; and the principle is woefully violated 
in many cases. 

The pedagogical weakness of the book is indicated by the word “definitions” 
above. The text seems to be little else than a series of dependable definitions. This 
word may be an unkind exaggeration; but in my opinion the meaning which the book 
seeks to convey is couched in such concise terms as to be unintelligible to the average 
high-school pupil. Unfortunately this is true of many of our physics textbooks; and 
in discussing the matter I do not by any means criticize this book alone. I think to 
the average teacher of physics this text is sufficiently clear—clearer than many others. 
But we should bear in mind that the teacher in physics has a basis for comprehending 
away beyond the average pupil, not only in his knowledge of the subject itself, and 
in his ability to infer all that the words and phrases imply, but also in his far wider 
life-experiences. If it were Latin or even mathematics, the life-experiences would 
count for little; but not so with physics. If the book is desired merely as a concise 
summation of what has been elaborated in the laboratory and the classroom, it would 
well answer the purpose. But to me a textbook is of value only in so far as it conveys 
meaning to the average pupil after a consideration of such preliminary experiments 
as the subject may allow. If the teacher is obliged to illustrate and explain by mere 
words, the textbook is superfluous; reference books in the library will suffice. And 
verbal explanations are undesirable because they consume valuable time and add 
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to the mental exhaustion of the pupils due to constant “‘teachers’ talks.” It also 
develops the shiftless ear-habit which is so common. Most men and women will 
ride several miles, and spend an hour or so in a poorly ventilated and crowded room 
listening to a lecture, rather than to read quietly at home articles on the same sub- 
ject written by better authorities, in more careful language; and this although the 
lecture must be gulped down whole as it comes, while at home one may select or reject, 
read or meditate, at pleasure. This is because most persons have acquired the ear- 
habit which teachers force upon pupils by their constant talks. If authors and pub- 
lishers want books appreciated, they will do well to present to pupils those which 
are intelligible to them as well as to the teachers. 

In the Forty Lessons almost the first reference to the dyne is the statement that 
it is “that force which, acting against the inertia of a one-gram mass for one second, 
produces a change in velocity of one centimeter per second.” No explanation what- 
ever follows, and nothing more intelligible precedes. I have not taught the dyne 
for years because the majority of my pupils cannot understand it, and the time is 
better spent otherwise; so that I would eliminate it altogether from the textbook. 
But if it enters let it come clothed in language that is intelligible to at least the inex- 
perienced teacher. As the conditions referred to cannot be produced and have never 
existed, how is the helpless pupil to know all of the implications which are expected 
to arise out of that which is not stated? This and similar definitions are followed 
by a set of problems which are never worked intelligently by the average pupil, but 
are solved mechanically by means of formulas. Their nature is indicated by the 
phrase “acceleration per second per second” which is used occasionally; a phrase 
which is hardly understood by the average teacher. 

Later the book states: ‘The specific heat of any substance is the ratio of the 
amount of heat required to raise unit mass of that substance one degree to the amount 
required to raise unit mass of water one degree.” This is neither preceded nor followed 
by explanations. How eagerly many pupils seek for some crumb of meaning when 
confronted by: such definitions! What teacher cannot call up the weary, earnest 
face of some pupil as she relates how she struggled trying to understand similar state- 
ments or the problems based upon them; and how appreciative she became when 
a few well-put phrases made the meaning clear. Why not say: “The specific heat 
of iron is the number of calories required to raise the temperature of one gram of 
the iron one degree,” or something similar, and then follow it up with some broaden- 
ing explanation? The word “ratio” has little meaning to those not raised on ratios; 
the phrase ‘“‘ amount of heat”’ is first mentioned eight lines above the definition; “mass” 
is understood only by Karl Pearson; and the introduction of water doubles the con- 
fusion. ‘The first problem based on this definition is the following: ‘‘How much 
tin at go° C. must be placed in 100 g. of mercury at 10° C. contained in a glass vessel 
whose mass is 50 g. so that the resulting temperature may be 20°?” The problem 
is ambiguous even to the calorimetry expert; and certainly should not be thrust upon 
the pupil without breaking the way by something more simple and practical. 

Throughout the book appears this same scientific preciseness which excludes 
clearness. And this is aggravated by attempting to convey conceptions of unfamiliar 
objects with line diagrams. 

I believe that there is nothing so destructive to high-school physics as these unin- 
telligible presentations; and I base my opinion upon investigations along this line 
covering many years and thousands of pupils. It cannot be said that the teacher 
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should make up the deficiencies. No teacher should be obliged to use the class time 
for this purpose; and most teachers, though they may be forced to explain finally, 
will assign from the book first, thus rapidly destroying the enthusiasm of the weaker 
pupils. And, above all, the pupil who is forced to purchase a textbook has a right 
to receive that which is of value, and not that which merely deadens his interest and 
stultifies his intellect. 


ERNEST J. ANDREWS 
Ropert A. WALLER HicH SCHOOL 


Chicago 


Elements of Political Science. By STEPHEN LEAcocK. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co., 1906. Pp. ix+417. $1.75. 

It is not the aim of this book to throw new light upon the solution of political 
problems. It will be welcomed, however, by students and teachers of political science 
because it furnishes a careful analysis of the material already on hand, and a brief, 
but clear and comprehensive, statement of the most important conclusions reached 
by investigators in this field. 

In defining its scope the writer says: “Political science deals with government. 

Its field lies in the examination and analysis of the varying forms of human 
organization in which the element of social control is embodied.” But “the organized 
aspect of the community, the state, must be treated not only as an actuality, but also 
as a product of the past, and as the basis of the life of the future.” Having thus 
defined its scope, he proceeds to trace its relations to the other sciences. Its con- 
clusions, of course, are based upon the facts of history. ‘‘ There is, indeed, a natural 
tendency on the part of the political scientist to view history somewhat in the light 
of mere raw material.” Its principles are also closely interwoven with the principles 
of political economy; while it embraces completely the fields covered by international 
and constitutional law. 

The whole field of political science is divided into three parts. Part I deals with 
the nature of the state. Here are considered the various theories regarding the origin 
of the state, the question of sovereignty, the subject of rights, the relation of states 
to one another, and the classification of states_based on their forms of government. 
In Part II the structure of government is examined. To the usual discussion of 
the separation of powers and commentaries on the legislative, executive, and judicial 
departments of government are added very interesting chapters on federal govern- 
ment, colonial government, local government, and party government. Under the 
general head of “The Province of Government,” in Part III, the author criticizes 
briefly the theories of individualism and socialism, and shows in conclusion that the 
modern state has tendencies toward the latter. He points to modern protective 
tariffs; to attempts on the part of the state to regulate prices and control corporations; 
to governmental interference in behalf of the working-class in the way of factory laws, 
state insurance, and pension laws; and to a constantly increasing municipal control 
of public utilities as evidence of how far society has departed from the individualistic 

‘ laissez-faire doctrine that held sway about a century ago. 

Some will be inclined to differ with the writer’s view as to the vesting of sovereignty, 
and the followers of Hamilton will hardly agree that the doctrine of implied powers 
necessarily means a stretching of our constitution. The paragraphs on the control 

‘of railroads by government will seem to many to give undue prominence to the argu- 
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ments of railroad corporations against uniform rates, while leaving in the background 
the evils that have grown up out of unrestricted discrimination. But on the whole 
a fair and impartial spirit pervades the book. Where the author has entered upon the 
discussion of a disputed point he has clearly endeavored, so far as space would per- 
mit, to give all sides a fair chance, and in stating his own opinions he always does 
so with a modest consideration for the opinions of others. 

The most serious defect of the book is due, not to the author, but to the nature 
of the subject. The task of condensing into a single small book an amount of material 
that would make several quarto volumes look respectably corpulent is not an easy 
one. The result, of necessity, is of the condensed-food variety. It is almost too 
strong to be taken clear by the young student of political science, but will make an 
excellent diet when properly diluted with class-room discussion. 

Epwarp E. 

Park HicH SCHOOL 
Chicago 


New York: University Publish- 


Beginning Latin. By JoHN EpmunpD Barss. 
ing Co., 1906. Pp. x+ 321. $1. 

The tendency of recent first-year Latin books has been toward a more adequate 
preparation for Caesar. The value of a new book must be gauged by its ability 
so to prepare a pupil. Even a casual glance at Barss’s Beginning Latin shows the 
large amount of grammar it includes. If a pupil can absorb this, he should be quite 
ready for Caesar. ; 

Notable features are the unusual amount of English into Latin, and the placing 
of the grammatical portions first, reserving the bulk of the exercises for the latter 
part of the book. These are followed by form paradigms. The special vocabularies 
for each lesson do not come until near the end. The position of the exercises has the 
advantage that, while they are expected to be used in connection with each lesson, 
alone they form a complete review when the grammar has been covered. The special 
vocabularies are well placed as the learner must know them, for he cannot depend 
upon finding the words of his exercise at the top of the same page. The gradation 
of the exercises is easy, and the including of passages from Caesar in the general 
lessons accustoms the pupil to idioms which he will meet with later. 

Special topics receiving very excellent discussion are: explanations of nonne; 
of the position of adjectives; of the expletive there; third-declension stems; ablatives 
of agent and means; the principal parts of verbs; the termination of adjectives; 
the use of summus, infimus, medius, extremus, reliquus, hic, ille and is, alius, aliud; 
and the classification of third-declension nouns according to gender. The subjunctive 
mode is well introduced, and the tenses of the subjunctive in purpose and result clauses, 
as well as num, indirect discourse, participles, the ablative absolute, the first and 
second periphrastics, and the dative of agent, are well treated. The reasons for the 
dative with credo, pareo, persuadeo, etc., as well as for the ablative with the deponents 
utor, etc., are given in detail. Genuine originality is shown in the diagrams on pp. 
45 and 4o illustrating shades of meaning in the prepositions ab, de, ex, ad, in, and 
sub, as well as that for the sequence of tenses on p. 171. These diagrams, the treat- 
ment of numerals, of indirect questions, and of the various classes of participles, with 
a final discussion on translation, are the book’s strongest claims for public favor. 
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Serious difficulties are the amount of grammar, however good, and the com- 
pelling of pupils to work out their own paradigms—a loss of effort in work so purely 
memoriter as first-year Latin. In detail, fault might be found with the absence of 
paradigms for adjectives in Lesson III, the formation of the comparative, the treat- 
ment of the superlative, the short list of irregular adjectives, the rule for degree of 
difference and the informality of the ablative of specification (a footnote). Mille, 
which can be either noun or adjective in the singular, is classed as adjective only. The 
rule for declension of the hundreds, and for formation of comparatives of adverbs, 
are needlessly complex. Too few adverbs are compared. The subjunctive and 
infinitive are without complete paradigms, except those of endings in “Forms” near 
the back of the book. Unnecessary detail is given to the uses of cum. 

For a new book, the number of errors is remarkably small: p. 56, Romani... . 
Rémanés superdbant; p. 64, pacem diutirnum ... . tolerabat; p. 107, saege 
instead of saepe. 

The paper, printing, and binding are good, and there are illustrations of merit 
showing Gallic as well as Roman scenes. The volume, one of the Gildersleeve- 
Lodge Latin Series, is attractive and deserves the attention of teachers, if not at once 
to place in the hands of classes, at least as an excellent volume of information to 
supplement the text in use. 


A Help for Latin Students. By E.G. Hitt. Seattle: C. W. Lee, 1905. 


I heartily recommend this little handbook for Latin students. The idea of putting 
case endings of nouns and adjectives, and mode and tense endings of verbs, in red 
ink is excellent. Under the topic “Common Noun and Verb Constructions” are 
references to the Harkness, Bennett, and to both editions of the Allen and Greenough 
Latin Grammars. A vocabulary shows the relation and meaning of words from 
roots used by Caesar ten times. The important points of grammar are shown in 
a way likely to interest the student more strongly than an ordinary grammar can 
do. Its field is that of a grammar for elementary students, not that of a textbook. 

Louis M. SEARS 

Jotret TownsHiep HicH ScHOOL 

Joliet, Ill. 


English Grammar for Beginners. By JAMES P. KinarD. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1906. Pp. x+256. $0.50. 

The Elements of English Grammar. By ALBERT LERoy BARTLETT and HowarD 
Lee McBain. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1906. Pp. viii+ 345. 
$0.60. 

The revival of interest in the teaching of English grammar in the seventh and 
eighth grades is still productive of new texts. There is so little that is new or that 
marks an advance over other books that there seems to be no excuse for the appear- 
ance of the latest comers, except the need of the publishers to have a complete list. 

Mr. Kinard’s Grammar for Beginners omits all but the most obvious facts of 
the subject. So far has the attempt to simplify been carried that the pupil is in dan- 
ger of getting half-knowledge which his high-school teacher must cause him pain- 
fully to unlearn. Although much is made of the inductive mode of treatment, the 
old-fashioned order is followed and the study of the sentence placed after the parts 
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of speech. The index is incomplete; the word “clause,” for example, does not 
appear in it. 

The Elements of English Grammar, by Bartlett and McBain, completes the 
series of the Silver Language Series by these authors. The preface claims nothing 
new for the book except its pedagogy. While not new, the pedagogy is sound enough 
and in harmony with the practice of many grammar-grade teachers. Part I treats 
“The Sentence and Its Structure;” Part II, “The Parts of Speech;” Part ITI, ‘‘ Com- 
position.”” Oddly enough, the natural order of topics is reversed in the lessons on 
composition, ‘Choice of Words” being placed first and ‘The Whole Composition,” 
with “Letter Writing,” last. 

The book, as a whole, is sufficiently exhaustive for the strongest grammar schools 
and might well be used in the high school. The authors have wisely refrained from 
inventing new and fantastic terminology, and hence no impediments have been placed 
in the way of the pupil who will later study Latin or German. The matter for illus- 
tration has been well chosen, and the emphasis upon constructive work is properly 
placed. 
Typographically the book is excellent. Logical subordination of subordinate 
topics has been carefully indicated, and there is none of that bewildering multiplicity 
of chapter headings which too often appears in textbooks for the lower schools. 


James F. Hosic 


CxuIcaco NoRMAL SCHOOL 


Atlas of Physiology and Anatomy of the Human Body. A series of colored plates 
with parts overlaid to show dissections. By ALFRED Mason AMADON. 
Boston: Little Brown & Co. Pp. 50. $3.50. 

This atlas of the human body contains one sixteen-inch plate with parts over- 
laid to show (1) the viscera, respiratory, and urinary organs; (2) the muscles; (3) 
skeleton, front and back; (4) blood-vessels and nerves; ‘with seven separate, addi- 
tional plates of (1) the head and neck, showing (a) the skeleton of the face, (b) mus- 
cles, vessels, and nerves, (c) longitudinal section through the head, (d) the skull, (e) the 
parts of the brain; (2) the upper respiratory organs; (3) the tooth; (4) the organs of 
digestion; (5) the ear; (6) the eye; (7) the nose. The structural parts are well 
executed, with their marginal limits plainly marked. The plates are accompanied by 
explanatory text, with pages arranged in double column. The first column gives the 
name and location of organs and their structures, and the second column describes 
their nature and function. The whole is clear and concise, and should render distinct 
service in assisting students to gain clear ideas as to the organs and structures of 
the human body—their location, character, and functions. 


I. B. MEYERS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
School of Education 
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for schools, by ALFRED Mason Amapon. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1906. Pp. 50. $3.50 net. 

Advanced Geography. By CHartes F. Kinc. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1906. Pp. 288+xxv. Maps and illustrations. 

The Human Mechanism: Its Physiology and Hygiene and the Sanitation of Its 
Surroundings. By THeoporE HovucH and T. SEDGWICK. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1906. Pp. ix+564. 


MATHEMATICS 


Practical Business Arithmetic. By JoHN H. Moore and GreorGe W. MINER. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1906. Pp. viiit+449. $1. 
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NEW YORK STATE SCIENCE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The next annual meeting of the New York State Science Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 
December 26 and 27, in conjunction with the annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. The programme is as follows: 

Wednesday ajternoon.—Dean James E. Russell; Dr. Kelly, Ethical Culture 
School, “Are High-School Courses in Science Adapted to the Needs of Adoles- 
cents?”? W.-M. Bennett, West High School, Rochester, “Some Demonstrations 
in Refraction and Dispersion of Light; Professor Minchen, University of 
Rochester, “‘Demonstration: The Principle of Interference and Its Applications;” 
Henry R. Linville, De Witt Clinton High School, New York City, ‘Biology as 
Method and as Science in Secondary Schools;” Dr. Grace E. Cooley, Newark 
High School, ‘The High-School Biologist and the Citizen of Tomorrow;” 
Jennie T. Martin, Central High School, Buffalo, “Field Work in Physical Geog- 
raphy;” W.H. Platzer, High School, Poughkeepsie, ‘The Value of the Induct- 
ive Study of Relief Forms in Field-Work;” Professor Gale, University of Roches- 
ter, “The Place of Transformation Theory in Geometry;” Professor Keyser, 
Columbia University, ‘Concerning the Introduction of Modern Notions into the 
Geometry of Secondary Mathematics.” 

Wednesday evening.—Professor D. E. Smith, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, ‘‘The Preparation of the Teacher of Mathematics in Secondary 
Schools;” Professor E. L. Thorndike, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
“The Teaching of Science as Seen from the Outside.” 

Thursday forenoon.—Professor Mann, University of Chicago, ‘‘The New 
Move for the Reform of Physics Teaching in Germahy, France, and. America;” 
Professor Sherman Davis, Indiana University, ‘‘Purpose of Science in the Cul- 
ture of the Adolescent;”” J. M. Jameson, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, “More Inter- 
esting Mechanics in the High School;” J. Y. Bergen, Cambridge, Mass., 
“Plant Physiology in Secondary Schools;” Professor Bigelow, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, ‘‘Some Established Principles of Nature-Study;” Lester 
B. Cary, High School, Buffalo, George T. Hargitt, High School, Syracuse, and 
James T. Peabody, Morris High School, New York City, “The Teaching of 
Biological Science in Some of the High Schools in New York State;” Professor 
Richardson, Syracuse University, “The Study of Minerals and Rocks in Physical 
Geography in the High School;” Dr. John M. Clarke, State Geologist, Bara- 
chois, ‘‘Bar and Tickle;”” A. W. Farnham, Oswego Normal School, ‘‘The Rela- 
tion Which School Gardens May Bear to Industrial and Commercial Geography;” 
W. T. Morrey, Morris High School, New York City, “Use of Reference Books 
in Physical Geography by Pupils in the High School;” Professor Hawkes, Yale 
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University, “Secondary Mathematics from a College Standpoint;” C. B. Upton, 
Horace Mann High School, “‘What Equipment Does a High School Need for 
the Effective Teaching of Mathematics?” Professor Webb, Stevens Institute, 
“The Relation between High-School and College Mathematics.” 

Thursday afternoon.—Professor Hallock, Columbia University, ‘‘Demon- 
stration: Optical Oddities;” Fred Z. Lewis, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, 
“Demonstration: Photomicrographs;” Professor Davis, Harvard University, 
“Laboratory Exercises in Physical Geography—Illustrated;” W. Betz, East 
High School, Rochester, ‘Open Questions in the Teaching of Elementary Geom- 
etry;” J. T. Rover, Central High School, Philadelphia,‘‘The Necessity of Closer 
Affiliation of Mathematical Associations;” Dr. E. C. Hovey, American Museum 
of Natural History, “‘West Indian Volcanoes and Their Recent Eruptions— 
Illustrated.” 

Thursday evening.—Reception given by President Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Teachers of science and mathematics desiring to become members of the 
association may communicate with the undersigned. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Joun F. WoopHULL 
New York City 


In addition to the notice cited in the September number of the Review, the 
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THE COLTON SERIES 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY PHYSIOLOGY: BRIEFER 

AND HYGIENE COURSE 
For grammar grades. 317 pages. IIlus- For high schools. 386 pages. _ Illus- 
trated, price 60 cents. trated. Price 90 cents. 

NEW BOOKS IN THE COLTON SERIES 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY: PRACTICAL 
PHYSIOLOGY AND DESCRIPTIVE 

A text for a laboratory course. 171 pages. The Briefer Course and the Practical 
Price 60 cents. Physiology in one volume. 556 pages. 
Price $1.40. 


GOOD HEALTH FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
By BERTHA M. Brown, Instructor in Biology, State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 
164 pages. Beautifully illustrated. Price 45 cents. 


COLTON’S PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
has recently been adopted as the basis of the State textbook of California. 


SEND FOR A COMPLETE DESCRIPTION OF THESE BOOKS 


D.C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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secretary of the National Educational Association makes the following statement 
concerning the semi-centennial volume and other matters: 

In addition to the outline of matter given in the circular letter above referred 
to, valuable contributions have been secured from Dr. W. T. Harris, from Dr, 
E. E. Brown, the present United States commissioner of education, and also 
from various corresponding members in other countries who have written on 
phases of education in their respective countries during the past fifty years in a 
manner especially appropriate to the proposed volume. Among these may be 
mentioned the following: Cloudesley S. H. Brereton, examiner in modern lan- 
guages of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, has written on ‘‘The Develop- 
ment of Modern Language Teaching in England during the Past Fifty Years.” 
Miss Dorothea Beale, principal of the famous Cheltenham Ladies’ College, will 
write on ‘The Secondary Education of Girls in England for Fifty Years.” Dr. 
Michael E. Sadler, member of the Royal Commission on Secondary Education, 
has sent a paper for the volume on “The Educational Awakening in England.” 

Dr. Pierre Emile Levasseur, professor at the College of France, has written 
on “Primary Education in France during the Third Republic.” Camille See, 
counselor of state, and author of the law which created the secondary education 
of young women in France, has contributed a paper on “The History of the 
Secondary Education of Girls in France.” Dr. Friedrich Paulsen, the eminent 


Important Books in Science 
Millikan and Gale’s First Course in Physics 


“A rare combination of scholarship and human interest,” written from the modern point 
of view, both scientific and pedagogical. It has been received with enthusiasm by 
teachers and used in many of the best schools and colleges. 


McPherson and Henderson’s Elementary 
Study of Chemistry 


“A clear, complete, yet simple presentation of both the theoretical and practical sides of 
the subject.” 


_ Bergen and Davis’ Principles of Botany 
Especially fitted for college and normal-school classes and for those high schools that are 
equipped to give more than an average course in this subject. 


Linville and Kelly’s Zoology 


A simple exposition of the science, intended chiefly for high-school use. A large part of 
the book is devoted to the insects and vertebrates. 


Ginn @ Company, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
OaKland Atlanta Dallas Columbus 
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and venerated professor of philosophy and pedogogics in the University of Berlin, 
has contributed a short chapter on “The Backward and Forward View of German 
Education and Philosophy.” Bela de Tormay, counselor in the royal Hungarian 
ministry of agriculture at Budapest, has written a review of the ‘Development 
of Agricultural Education in the Schools of Hungary.” 

Similar papers appropriate to this volume are promised by other correspond- 
ing members in foreign countries. A report of the Congress of Education at 
Liége, Belgium, held a year ago, will be supplied by the official delegate of the 
National Educational Association to that congress, Professor Will S. Monroe, 
of Worcester, Mass. 

The Board of Trustees, at a recent meeting in New York City, elected Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler chairman of the board to succeed Mr. A. G. Lane, whose 
death occurred in August last. The securities of the permanent fund of the Asso- 
ciation were placed in the custody of the First Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago 
in 1904-5. ‘These securities will remain in the same depository. 

The Executive Committee have under consideration invitations for the next 
convention, in July, 1907, from the Jamestown Exposition Company; Baltimore; 
Philadelphia; Toronto; Denver; and Portland, Ore. It is expected that a 


decision may be reached and an announcement made before December 1. 


SHEPARD 


POPULAR HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 


A First Book in Latin 

By Hiram Tuer, A.M., and Haroip N. Fow.er, 
Pxu.D. Cloth. Pages xii+300. $1.00. 

This popular book (1904 edition, thoroughly revised) 
is designed to furnish a thorough preparation for Caesar. 

The distinctive features of this book are: 

1. A-small vocabulary containing over 85 per cent. of 
the words on an average page of Caesar. 

2. An abundance of simple exercises and connected 
prose. 
3. Excellent gradation of principles of grammar. 
4. Fine illustrations. 


The Daniell-Brown New Latin Compo- 

sition 

In the revision of this popular Latin Composition Mr. 
Daniell has had the assistance of one of the best Latin 
instructors in the secondary schools. 

Like the earlier book, Part I is based upon Caesar, 
Part II upon Cicero, while Part II] is a systematic, gram- 
matical review, 


Caesar, Gallic War, Books I-V 

By Haro.tp W. Jounston, Pu.D., the University of 
Indiana, and Frepericx W. S , A.M., Uni ity 
of Nebraska. $1.10, 


Cicero, Select Orations 
By Benjamin L, D’Oocz, Pu.D., the Michigan State 
Normal College. Cloth. Pages, Ixxxvii-+518. $1.20. 
Professor D’Ooge’s Select Orations and Letters has no 
equal in attractiveness or pedagogical excellence. 


An Advanced Rational Speller 


By Ipa M. Daty, the Eastern High School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 25 cents. 

We have abundant testimony that this is not only a 
good ae but the o#/y speller adapted to the secondary 
school. 


Essentials of Chemistry 


By Joun C. Hesster, Pu.D., The University of 

Chicago, and Apert L. Smitu, Pu.D., the Englewood 
Chicago) High School. Without Laboratory Manual, 
1,00, With Laboratory Manual, $1.20, 

This is the best Chemistry for first-year students ever 
published in this country. It has been adopted for Aux- 
dreds of schools of highest rank, and many of the state 
universities (three of them the largest in the country) now 
recommend it as the best book tor besineenn. 


An Atlas of the Geography and History 
of the Ancient World 
By Joun K, Lorp, Pu.D., Dartmouth College. 33 
colored maps with complete index, $1.75. The Atlas in 


Notwithstanding its low price this is the best Classical 
Atlas for school use ever published in any country. The 
universities commend its scholarship. 


Essentials of Algebra 

By Joun C. Stonz, A. M., the Michigan Normal Col- 
lege, and James F. Mirus, A.M., the Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis. Brief Course, go cents. Complete 
Course, $1.12. 

A modern, up-to-date book, with new features. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
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Practical Mathematics. By Dantet A. Murray, Professor of Mathematics in . 
Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. S. Chicago and New York: Longmans. 
Pp. 113+x. Cloth. 


The Foundations of Higher Arithmetic. By B. F. Sisk, M.S., Instructor in 
Senior Arithmetic and Grammar in the Austin High School, Austin Tex. 
Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. Pp. 203+vi. Cloth. 

A name more truly descriptive of the contents of the first-mentioned book would 
be The Rudiments of Trigonometry for High Schools. Any attempt to put before 
high-school classes the more useful, in contradistinction to the customary, formal 
phases of mathematics deserves nothing but unstinted commendation. This book is 
such an attempt. The only rational explanation the writer can find for the universal 
practice in American secondary schools of feeding pupils for from two to four years 
on the mere husks of mathematical formalism is the binding force of tradition and the 
disinclination of schoolmen to break away from what they have learned to administer. 
The wonder is, not that so many boys Jeave school early, but rather that any high- 
school pupils develop enough interest in mathematical subjects to induce them to 
enter the pursuits of life that require mathematics. Mathematics of a really practical 
sort in the earlier stages of high-school study would do as much as any other one thing 
toward bringing the immense importance of mathematics home to pupils while they 
are yet young enough to profit by the study of it. This book has doubtless grown out 
of some such thought. 

But practical mathematics rightly conceived does not consist in digesting and 
desiccating mathematical subjects into an essence of formalism, first developing the 
necessary notions by an attempt at rigorous deduction, and then, after the teaching 
is really done, giving the pupil an opportunity to apply what he is supposed to have 


TEXT-BooKs FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


HEATH’S ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Fifty volumes, including those recommended for college entrance examinations. Also THE ARDEN SHAKE- 
SPRARE— the best classroom edition published. Send for special circular, 


PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC. _ By Elizabeth H. spaiding 


Clear, brief, and sensible, characterized by the omission of superfluous , and by a di and strength 
of that are Eminently teachable and complete in itself. 


THE WELLS MATHEMATICS 


Excel in y of definitions and rules, careful grading, and number and variety of 1 An 


DESCRIPTIVE CHEMISTRY By Lymanc. Newell 


Gives special attention to industrial applications of S to chemical theory. Con- 
tains 450 pages of description and 200 experiments. ch text- bors of the day. 


ZOOLOGY: Descriptive and Practical By B. P. Colton 
Offers an adequate course for high schools. Part I is based on the study of ope with due attention to life as well as 
structure. Part II gives explicit directions for field, home, or laboratory study. 


HEATH’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 
DO 


D. C. Heath and Compan ny—Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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learned. This-is the method of American correspondence schools, and is too largely 
the method of this book. To adapt the trigonometry of current texts to real use 
anywhere, and particularly to the high school, it is not so much the pruning knife as 
the hypodermical syringe that is needed. It is an injection of real, as opposed to 
artificial, subject-matter that will help. Not one in a hundred of the real problems of 
the actual world that call for trigonometric methods, is a problem of measuring heights 
of trees, hills, and balloons, while a very large percentage of the problems of the book 
is of this sort. This book is no exception is this regard. 

The author shows good judgment in the selection of the topics to be treated, in 
the fact, not in the manner, of condensation of treatment, and in the extended use of 
graphical methods. The writer does not believe in the author’s method of first giving 
the definitions—no matter if they are shouted at the pupil with black-faced type— 
then a few illustrations to convince the pupil that the author, at least, knows what he 
is talking about, then giving deductive derivations of formal laws, and, lastly, some 
applications. 

A much better method is to start by an attempt to solve informally a problem 
that has in it a point to the pupil, then as terms and ideas arise that need definition, 
give the definitions. After a few problems have been carried through by class and 
teacher together, then is the time to develop the necessary body of formal machinery 
for handling problems of the class that are being dealt with. Then applications have 
their place. In essence, first the informal use of the new ideas, then the formal study, 
then the application and problem stage. In this way the pupil feels, first, the need 
for the formal process, and, finally, through the greater ease with which he solves the 
problems, he feels the great gain that accrues to him through the mastery of process: 
Some interesting work on the slope of curves, and angles between curves, and a well- 
arranged logarithm table conclude the book. 


Standard English Classics Series 


Well adapted to meet the College Entrance Require- 
ments in English, 1906-1911 


HE “Standard English Classics Series” fulfills admirably the three chief 
requirements of the discriminating teacher: its volumes embody the highest 
editorial scholarship in Introduction, Notes, and other aids; they are attract- 

ively and substantially bound; and are offered at remarkably low prices. 
Recently the series has been made still more noteworthy by important changes 
made with the view of perfectly adapting the books for practical school use. Every 
excellent feature which has hitherto characterized the series has been carefully 
retained. In addition, the books now offer the double adyantage of a pleasing 
and convenient semi-flexible cloth cover stamped in gold ink, and a considerable 

reduction in price. . 


A pamphlet giving the College Entrance Requirements in English, 
eg and a list of Books Recommended by the Conference for 
ome Reading will be sent postpaid, on request. It is accompanied 


by a list of the volumes in the Standard English Classics Series. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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The author does well in eliminating goniometry, but should have made the prob- 
lems a more important feature in the development of principles. A trigonometry for 
high schools should be essentially a book on problem-solving. What trigonometric 
method is given should be incidental, and should seem to the pupil to be necessary to 
the solution of problems, and that, too, while he is studying the method. 

The typographical work and general make-up of the book are decidedly good. 

The second book is little more than a study of the formal phases of such arith- 
metic as is covered in the eight grades of the elementary public schools, interlarded 
with pedagogical, etymological, and historical notes. The book impresses one as 
being a body of printed notes for a course of lectures on arithmetic such as one might 
give to a class of normal-school students, who are not very well equipped in the subject- 
matter of grade arithmetic. It is the old-school type of normal-school work, backed 
up by a little more of the rational accounting for things than was customary in those 
days. 

The reader who is led by the title, The Foundations of Higher Arithmetic, to expect 
to find a critical inquiry into the grounds of arithmetic, will be disappointed on reading 
the book. Normal-school students who desire a brief résumé of formal arithmetic will 
find the book profitable, but the writer does not agree with the prefatory remark that 
the book is suitable to the needs of advanced classes in high schools, though such pupils 
would find no difficulty in understanding it. The pedagogic scaffolding is too plain and 
the matter is too simple for high schools. 

To define unit, the author quotes from Mr. J. C. Glashan that “a unit is any 
standard of reference employed in counting any collection of objects, or in measuring 
any magnitude.” The writer raises the question whether this satisfactorily covers the 
case of the value of the ratio of two equal numbers. 

With the necessity that some would put upon us of distinguishing partition, com- 


NEW AND HELPFUL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Old Tales and Modern Ideals $1.00 


By JOHN HERBERT PHILLIPS, Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Alabama 


Worthy ideals and high standards, introduced and illustrated by myth, legend, and anecdote. 
Teachers will find the work:-a valuable aid in mental and moral discipline. 


Public Elementary School Curricula $1.00 


By BRUCE R. PAYNE, Department of Philosophy and Education, William and Mary College 


An extensive investigation of the educational policy of various large countries, text and tables 
setting forth facts in the way most serviceable to the practical educator. 


The Basis of Practical Teaching | $1.25 
By ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, President of Franklin College 


A plain statement of facts and principles that will be of special benefit to educators and students 
of elementary pedagogy, put into readable and popular form. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK ; BOSTON CHICAGO 


NOTES 


parison, ratio, and division, the author would call (see p. 24, note) for a distinction 
between subtractional and partitive division. An unusually extended treatment of 
exchange is given, with emphasis on South American exchange. A Texas state exami- 
nation, with a Kansas county examination paper close the book. 

The typography of the book is good, though the artistic merit of the cover is open 
to some criticism, ‘The book is one of Silver, Burdett & Co.’s Standard Series. 
G. W. Myers. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE of the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
AssociATION will hold its next annual meetings in Louisville, Ky., February 27, 
28, and March 1, 1906. 

All railroads north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, westward from New 
York city, and eastward from Montana and from Cheyenne, Wyo., have granted 
for this meeting a round-trip rate of one and one-third fare on the certificate plan. 
It is expected that the railroads of New England and of the Southwestern Excur- 
sion Bureau will join in granting the above rates. All railroads south of the 
Potomac and Ohio Rivers and east of the Mississippi River have granted a rate 
of one fare plus 25 cents for the round trip. 

All local arrangements for the meeting of the department in Louisville have 
been completed. An Executive Committee has been appointed, of which E. H. 
Mark, superintendent of schools of Louisville, is chairman. Various subcom- 
mittees have also been appointed, on hotels, boarding-houses, publicity, finance, 
reception, and excursions. SUPERINTENDENT MARK will be pleased to answer 
inquiries concerning local arrangements for the meeting 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


SOME OF THE BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


MAYNARD, TIERRILL & c CO. 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York City 


and the prices at which copies will be sent by mail, postpaid 


GRADED SUPPLEMENTARY READING SERIES 


Turpin—Classic Fables é A $0.30 

«  —Grimm’s Fairy Tales . ‘ ‘ 40 

Whitcomb—Heroes of History .60 

GRADED POETRY READERS 

Blake and Alexander—Six books, each . .20 
MAYNARD’S ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES 

The Southern Poets (Lanier, Timrod, Hayne) . 


Grady—The New South, and Other Addresses 
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b) The Effect of Moral Education in the Public School upon the Civic Life 
of the Community—W. O. Thompson, president of Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Discussion led by William J. Shearer, superintendent of schools, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 
2:30 p. m. 

1. Woman’s Part in Public School Education—Mrs. Sarah E. Hyre, member of 

the board of education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Discussion. 
2. What Kind of Education is Best Suited to Boys in the Grades and High 


School ?—Reuben Post Halleck, principal of the Boys’ High School, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

What Kind of Education is Best Suited to Girls in the Grades and in the 
High School ?—(speaker to be announced later). 

Discussion. 

4. Appointment of committees. 


8:15 p. m. 
1. The Study of Arithmetic in American Schools—Dr. Simon Newcomb. 
2. Address—(subject and speaker to be announced later). 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28 
9:30 a. m. 

Topic: “©feans of Improving the Efficiency of the Grammar School.” 

a) Suggestions for the Improvement of the Study Period — Frank M. 
McMurry, professor of theory and practice of teaching, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 

6) Eliminations and Modifications in the Course of Study—Martin G. 

Brumbaugh, professor of pedagogy, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


We Shall a Publish Before March 
WELLS’S ALGEBRA FOR SEGONDARY SCHOOLS 


This book enables students-to complete quadratics during the first year. The treat- 
ment of factoring is adequate. The graph is introduced early, being taken up with the 
equation, and is developed fully. The problems are entirely new. Many problems 
are related to physics, and the notation of physics is used in many of the drill exercises. 
Solutions throughout are required for other quantities than x, y and z. 


---OTHER STANDARD WELLS BOOKS... 


Academic Arithmetic Advanced Course in Algebra Complete Trigonometry 
New Higher Algebra Essentials of Geometry New P. and S. Trigonometry 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS PHYSICS: Theoretical and Descriptive 

By S. E. Coleman. A book in every By H. C. Chester, J. S. Gilson and 
respect modern and practical. Being C. E. Timmerman. A new book suited 
similar in plan to the best books now to meet the college entrance require- 
on the market, but better in execution, ments of the Middle States and Mary- 
it will meet the needs of the large class land, the Regents’ requirements, and the 
of schools that have become dissatisfied courses in Physics in the high schools of 
with the present books. Greater New York. 


Boston D.C. HEATH @ Co., Publishers Chicago 


New York 
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c) How Can the Supervising Influence of Grammar School Principles Be 
Improved ?—Lewis H. Jones, president of State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 

d) Discussion of Dr. Newcomb’s address. 

e) General discussion. 


11:30 a. mM. 
Business meeting. 

2:30 p. mM. 
Round Table, City Superintendents of the Larger Cities. Leader, Dr. Ida 
C. Bender, supervisor of primary grades, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Round Table, City Superintendents of the Medium and Smaller Cities. 
Leader, James H. Phillips, superintendent of schools, Birmingham, Ala. 
Round Table, State and County Superintendents. Leader, C. P. Cary, 
state superintendent of public instruction, Madison, Wis. 
Round Table for the Discussion of Reformed Spelling. Leader, W. H. 
Elson, superintendent of schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


5 


8:15 p. m. 


t. The Incorrigible Child—Miss Julia Richman, district superintendent of 
schools, New York City. 

2. Address—(subject to be announced later)—Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Denver, 
Colo. 


THURSDAY, MARCH I 


9:30 a. mM. 


1. Public-School Conditions in the Southwest Territories—-(speaker to be 
announced later). 
Discussion. 


IN PRESS 


MILLIKAN AND GALE’S | 
FIRST COURSE INPHYSICS 


By ROBERT A. MILLIKAN, Assistant Professor of Physics in the University of 
Chicago, and HENRY G. GALE, Instructor in Physics in the University of Chicago. 


A one-year course in physics which has grown out of the experience of the authors in developing the work in 
physics at the High School of the University of Chicago, and in dealing with the physics instruction in 
affiliated high schools and academies. 

The book is a simple, objective presentation of the subject as oppo’ed to a formal and mathematical one. 


WENTWORTH’S ELEMENTS: OF ALGEBRA 


REVISED EDITION 
BY G. A. WENTWORTH 


A thorough revision of this standard text-book including a large number of entirely new problems. The vol- 
ume is designed for use in high schools and academies and contains an ample amount of work for admission to any 
college. 


-GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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2. What Should Be the Basis for the Promotion of Teachers and the Increase 
of Teachers’ Salaries?—James H. Van Sickle, superintendent of schools, 
Baltimore, Md. 

3. The Next Step in the Salary Campaign—(speaker to be announced later). 

Discussion—Led by Miss Adelaide S. Baylor, superintendent of schools, 

Wabash, Ind. 


2:30 p. mM. 

Topic: “Industrial Training in the Public Schools.” 

a) What Form of Industrial Form of Training is Most Practical and Best Suited 
to the Country Child ?—O. J. Kern, superintendent of schools for Winnebago 
County, Rockford, Ill. 

b) What Form of Industrial Training is Most Practical and Best Suited to the 
City Child? Charles H. Keyes, superintendent of schools, South District, 
Hartford, Conn. 

c) Art as Related to Manual Training—(speaker to be announced later). 
Discussion. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


SOCIETIES MEETING WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 
I. THe NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF EDUCATION 
General Topic: ‘The Teaching of English in Elementary and High Schools.” 
Discussion will be based upon the society’s Fifth Yearbook, in which George 
P. Brown, of Bloomington, IIl., will present a comprehensive study of the general 
topic. Discussion will focus upon the following aspects of the problem: (1) The 
nature and function of language; its modes of genesis in the race and the indi- 
vidual; fundamental general principles underlying its purpose and method in 


LATEST ADDITIONS 


THE 


SILVER LETZTE (Von Wildenbruch) - - - - $ 40 
Edited by Freperick W. Truscorr 
SERIES A charming, pathetic little tale of childhood, writ- 
ten in delightful style by one of the popular contem- 


porary authors of Germany. 


OF 


TWO GERMAN TALES (Kraner’s Der Tschokoi and 
MODERN Jacobsen’s Wigo) - : - - 40 
Edited by Max Lentz 
LANGUAGE Two short stories, ach enough in style and language 


for very early reading but attractive to students of any 


TEXT-BOOKS age. 


SELECTIONS FROM JEAN RICHEPIN - Pn 1.25 


SEND FOR COMPLETE Edited by Arnotp Guvor CAMERON 
Selections of prose and poetry illustrating the versatile 
LIST OF SERIES and dramatic talent of one of the most brilliant of 


French authors. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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education. (2) Language and composition: purpose, nature, method, and 
place in the course of study. (3) Grammar (treatment same as for language 
and composition). (4) Literature (treatment same as for grammar). 
The Yearbook will be sent to members a few weeks in advance of the meeting. 
The first session of the society will be held on Monday evening, February 26. 
The exact time and place for all the meetings will be announced in the final 
program-bulletin of the Department of Superintendence. 


II. Epucationat Press ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Papers will be presented on Wednesday, February 28, at 2:30 P. M., by S. Y. 
Gillan, editor of the Western Teacher, and Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, editor of 
Primary Education. 


III. Socrety oF CoLtEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 


A paper on ‘The Principles of Education” will be presented by Professor 
John A. MacVannel, of Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
The paper will be printed and distributed to members before the meeting. 

Discussion by Professor John Dewey, of Columbia University; Professor 
Frederick E. Bolton, of Iowa University; and Professor Bergstroem, of Indiana 
University. 

Information respecting the time and place of meeting will be furnished later. 


A complete program, with necessary changes and additions, including detailed 
information as to railroad rates, etc., will be issued about February 1, and may 
be obtained on application to any of the officers of the department, to E. H. 
Mark, chariman of the Local Committee, Louisville, Ky., or to IRwiIn SHEPARD, 
General Secretary of the N. E. A., Winona, Minn. 


Old Heidelberg for Class lee 


MEYER-FORSTER’S KARL HEINRICH 


Karl Heinrich; Erzahlung von Wilhelm Meyer-Foérster, edited with introduc- 
tion, notes and vocabulary by HERBERT CHARLES SANBORN, A.M., 
Bancroft School, Worcester, Mass. Cloth, 393 pages. Price, 80 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents. 


I consider “Karl Heinrich”” by Meyer-Férster one of the most delightful of German stories 
which I have ever read. It is interesting and fascinating from beginning to end, and cannot 
fail to attract the student. 

This book cannot help recommending itself, especially to older students who might not 
be shocked by some of the student customs, so foreign to American ideas of propriety, etc. 
Being a German myself I try to look at our German ways from the American’s standpoint, so as 
to be more patient with these prejudices. The story to me seems very beautiful, and human, and 
natural. 

The notes and vocabulary are very satisfactory. 

ADELE FUCHS, Teacher of German, 
DesMoines (Iowa) High School. 


NEWSON & COMPANY, PuBLISHERS 
18 E. Seventeenth St. New York 378 Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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Table II. Classified Yearly Salaries of Teachers (not including Principals) 
in High Schools. 

Table III. Classified Yearly Salaries of Principals of Elementary Schools. 

Table IV. Classified Yearly Salaries of Teachers (not Including Princi- 
pals) in Elementary Schools. 

Following these tables are discussions of the report by Charles H. Verrill, 
Statistician of the U. S. Bureau of Labor, giving a complete analysis of the tables. 
and their applications to present salaries; by Albert G. Lane, District Super- 
intendent of Schools of Chicago; and by Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner 
of Education for the state of New York. 

It is the desire of the Association to secure for this report the largest possible 
circulation in order that all movements for the improvement of teachers’ sal- 
aries may be made in the light of existing facts. 

The active members of the Association are requested to aid in extending 
the circulation of this report among teachers, and especially among school officers 
and others interested in the question of compensation of teachers. 

The report will be sent, carriage prepaid, for 50 cents (with a discount of 
20 per cent. for ten or more copies to one address), which is the cost of printing 
and postage without including any part of the large expense involved in the 
preparation of the report. 

OTHER REPORTS 

The following reports of Special Committees of Investigation, which were 
also presented at the Asbury Park meeting, are offered at the nominal prices 
indicated: 


N E W B O S$ 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


By S. E. COLEMAN. A book in every respect modern and practical. . Being similar 
in plan to the best books now en the market, but better in execution, it will meet the 
needs of the large class of schools that have become dissatisfied with the present books. 


PHYSICS: THEORETICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 


By H. C. CHESTER, J. S. GIBSON, and C. E. TIMMERMAN. A book suited to 
meet the College entrance requirements of the Middle States and Maryland, the Regents, 
requirements and the courses in physics in the high schools of Greater New York. 


WELL’S ALGEBRA FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


This book enables students to complete Quadratics during the first year. The treatment 
of factoring is adequate. The Graph is introduced early, being taken up with the Equa- 
tion, and is developed fully. The problems are entirely new. Many problems are relat- 
ed to physics, and the notation of physics is used in many of the drillexercises, Solutions 
throughout are required for other quantities than x, y, and 3. 


OTHER STANDARD WELLS BOOKS 
Academic Arithmetic Advanced Course in Algebra Complete Trigonometry 
New Higher Algebra Essentials of Geometry New P. and S. Trigonometry 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


| 

| 
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NOTES 


Report of Committee on Taxation as Related to Public Education . $0.10 
Report of Committee on Industrial Education in Rural Schools . . 0.10 


Below will be found a list of other special reports issued by Committees 
of Investigation of the National Educational Association, which will be sup- 
plied at the prices named. The assistance of the active members of the Asso- 
ciation is solicited in securing an extensive sale of all of the reports issued by the 
Association. In this way only can the largest possible results be realized from 
the work of investigation which has been conducted by the Association during 
recent years. 


*Report of Committee of Ten on Secondary Schools, pp. 249 . . $0.30 
*Report of Committee of Fifteen on Elementary Schools, pp. 235. 0.30 


Report of Committee on Rural Schools, pp. 228. . . . . 
Report of Committee on College-Entrance Requirements, pp. 188 ice 
Report of Committee on Normal Schools, pp. 64 .. . ©.10 


Report of Committee on Public Libraries and Public Schools, pp. rm 0.10 


A discount of 20 per cent. is allowed on orders of ten copies or more to one 
address, except on the reports of the Committee of Ten and the Committee 


of Fifteen. “ 
IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary, 


Winona, Minn. 


*The reports of the Committee of Ten and the Committee of Fifteen are printed 
and supplied by the Americarnt Book Company, for 30 cents each. 


NEARLY READY 
A FIRST COURSE !N PHYSICS 


By Robert . Millikan, Assistant Professor of Physics in the University of Chicago, and 
Henry G. Gale, Instructor in Physics in the University of Chicago 


This one-year course in physics has grown out of the experience of the authors in developing the work in physics at the 
School of Education of the University of Chicago, and in dealing with the physics instruction in affiliated high 
schools and academies. 


The book is a — objective presentation of the subject as opposed to a formal and mathematical one, 


BOOKS ON LATIN COMPOSITION 


By Benjamin L. “= Professor of Latin and Greek in the Michigan 
, te Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. . 


LATIN COMPOSITION FOR ‘aemaenn SCHOOLS—A unique work combining the sys- 


tematic presentation of syntax with exercises based directly on the text. . 


LATIN COMPOSITION TO ACCOMPANY SECOND YEAR LATIN—Designed for schools 


which precede their study of Cicero with second year Latin. 


LATIN COMPOSITION TABLET. 


FIRST YEAR GERMAN 
By William C. Collar, Head Master of the Roxbury Latin School, Boston 


One year’ s work in speaking, ‘reading, and writing German laid out in orderly progression for be- 
ginners having not less than four hours a week. 


GINN & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO LONDON 
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NOTES 


The State University, Leland Stanford Junior University, and the state 
normal schools will co-operate in special plans for entertaining the members of 
the Association. It is expected that one general session will be held in the. Greek 
Theater of the State University at Berkeley, and that arrangements will be made 
for a meeting, during or following the convention, in the beautiful chapel of 
Leland Stanford Junior University at Palo Alto. Special excursions to the 
great number of interesting points about San Francisco, under the management 
of the Local Convention Committee, will follow the sessions of the convention. 

The railroad rates and arrangements aen by the Trans-Continental 
Passenger Association are as follows: 

A rate of one fare for the round trip, plus the $2 N. E. A. membership fee, 
from Chicago and points westward throughout the territory of that Association. 
Dates of sale, June 25 to July 7, inclusive. Stop-over privileges, both going 
and returning, at all points in California and west of Duluth, St. Paul, Missouri 
River common points, and eastern Texas points. Privilege of going one route 


and returning another without extra charge, except that an extra charge of $12.50 
is made on tickets reading one way via Portland, Oregon. Tickets good to 


return to starting-point until September 15, 1906. 

It is expected that all other passenger associations will concur in the rates 
and ticket conditions tendered by the Trans-Continental Association, and will 
extend the same rates and privileges to all points in the United States and Canada. 

With these liberal rates and ticket conditions, it is believed that a large number 
of the members of the Association, and of other teachers, will plan to attend the 
Forty-fifth Convention in San Francisco, and to spend at least a part of their 
vacation on the Pacific coast. 


PEDAGOGY 


| PRACTICAL | 


HYGIENE 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 


The Basis of Practical 


The Hygiene of the 
Schoolroom $1.50 
By William F. Barry, M.D. 


Suggestions on all that 
contributes to the health 
of the child in school— 
the sanitary conditions 
of schoolhouses, physi- 
cal training and the ju- 
dicious treatment of men- 
tal defects 


“We cordially commend it to all 
educators and teachers.’’ 


— Annals of Gynecology, Boston 


Teaching $1.25 
By Elmer Burritt Bryan 


Fundamental facts of 
science and principles 
of education stated 
plainly, in readable 
popular form, full of 
new and original ideas 
and of fresh light shed 
upon old questions 


“It contains a deal of sound sense.”’ 
— Springfield Republican 


SILVER, 
New York 


Circulars on the above books gladly sent on request 3 


BURDETT & 


Boston 


COMPANY 
Chicago 


| | | 


NOTES 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION OF THE N. E. A. 

There will be six general sessions, commencing at 2:30 P.M., Monday, 
July 9, besides three special sessions, as follows: On Wednesday afternoon, 
a session in the Greek Theater of the State University, at Berkeley—distant 
one hour’s ride by boat across the bay and by rail; on Wednesday evening, 
an entertainment by the musical organizations of San Francisco; on Saturday 
morning, July 14, a session in the Chapel of Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity at Palo Alto—distant one hour’s ride by rail down the Santa Clara Valley. 

The leading topics for the general sessions are, “The Making of a Teacher;” 
“The Compensation of Teachers;’’ ‘The Personality of the Teacher;” ‘The 
Teacher as a Citizen;” ‘Economic Relation of the School;” “Special Edu- 
cation;” and “Growth.” This last topic will be presented by Luther Bur- 
bank, the eminent Californian naturalist. An address on the chief character- 
istics of ‘California and the Pacific Coast” will be a prominent feature of the 
closing session. The programs for the three special sessions will be arranged 
by the Local Program Committee. 

The sessions of the National Council will begin on Saturday, July 7. The 
dates of the convention are therefore extended to July 7-14 inclusive, the first 
general sessions of the Association occurring on the afternoon of Monday, July 
9. It is expected that Sunday, July 8, will be an Educational Sunday, with 
provisions for the discussion of appropriate educational topics in the various 
churches of San Francisco. 

The Department of Indian Education will hold an institute for teachers 
of Indian schools both before and after the convention. 


for the past fifteen years. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
General Inorganic Chemistry 


Alexander Smith 


Professor of Chemistry in the University of Chicago 


I2mo. 800 pages, $2.25 net 


[This book, the first draft of which was written six years ago, is the out- 
growth of the introductory course in Chemistry which the author has given 
“It is intended primarily for students begin- 
Git is a 
little longer than the usual text, not because more theory is given but be- 
cause, in order to make the theory clearer to the beginner, the explanations 
are often fuller. §[No conception or principle is given at all, unless, in 
its most elementary aspects, it can be made clear to the beginner. 
(About 800 pages. Ready March Ist.) 


ning the study in a college, university, or professional school. 


For Further Information Address the Publishers 


The Century Co., 
Union Square 


New York City 
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fi$s,000 IN CASH PRIZES 
To the Teachers of America: 

{To evidence its appreciation of the National Education Association’s selection 
of the Pacific coast as the scene of its next annual convention at San Francisco, 
Cal., July 9 to 13 inclusive, and to encourage delegates to include Portland and 
Oregon ‘in their itinerary, the Portland Commercial Club offers FIVE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS in prizes for articles on Portland, Oregon, and this section of the United 


States, as follows: 


First prize . $1,000 
Second priz> . 500 
Third prize 250 
200 
Seventh prize . 125 
Eighth prize 110 
Ninth prize 100 
Ten prizes of $75 each 
Ten prizes of $50 each a a 
Ten prizes of $25 each 250 
Twenty prizes of $15 each 300 

200 


Twenty prizes of $10 each ‘ 
Judges (to be acceptable to the officers of the ‘National 


Educational Association) . . . 300 


NEW BOOK 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS . 


By S. E. COLEMAN. A book in every respect modern and practical. Being similar 
in plan to the best books now on the market, but better in execution, it will meet the 
needs of the large class of schools that have become dissatisfied with the present books. 


PHYSICS: THEORETICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 


By H. C. CHESTER, J. S. GIBSON, and C. E. TIMMERMAN. A book suited to 
meet the College entrance requirements of the Middle States and Maryland, the Regents’ 
requirements and the courses in physics in the high schools of Greater New York. 


WELL’S ALGEBRA FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


This book enables students to complete Quadratics during the first year. The treatment 
of factoring is adequate. The Graph is introduced early, being taken up with the Equa- 
tion, and is developed fully. The problems are entirely new. Many problems are relat- 
ed to physics, and the notation of physics is used in many of the drillexercises. Solutions 
throughout are required for other quantities than x, y, and z. 


OTHER STANDARD WELLS BOOKS 
Academic Arithmetic Advanced Course in Algebra Complete Trigonometry 
New Higher Algebra Essentials of Geometry New P. and S. Trigonometry 


newyork D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK 
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In order to be eligible for competition these articles must appear in a regular 

edition of some newpsaper or other publication printed outside of the states of 
Oregon and Washington, said publication (complete) to be in the hands of the 
judges not later than October 1, 1906. These articles must be sealed and ad- 
dressed to TEACHERS’ ConTEST, Care Portland Commercial Club, Portland, 
Oregon. 

They will be opened by the judges: Prizes will be awarded strictly on the 
merits of the articles. Contestants can treat any phase of the subject that appeals 
to them—natural resources, scenery, irrigation, agriculture and _ horticulture, 
history, educational and religious advantages, climatic or social conditions, etc.— 
or in a more comprehensive vein. The judges will be absolutely untrammeled in 
making their decisions. 

This offer is made, not so much with a view of having the country “boomed” 
in the common acceptation of that term, as to have the teachers of the country be- 
come mure familiar with this portion of the United States and give expression to 
their views in such articles as will be acceptable to papers throughout the entire 
Union. Tom RICHARDSON, Manager, 

Portland Commercial Club, 
Portland, Oregon. 


The Massachusetts Civil Service Reform Auxiliary offers, free of expense, 
pamphlets on civil-service reform to grammar schools, high schools, normal 
schools, and colleges willing to make these pamphlets the subject of a lesson in 


NEARLY READY 
A FIRST COURSE !IN PHYSICS 


By Robert A. Millikan, Assistant Professor of Physics in the University of Chicago, and 
Henry G. Gale, Instructor in Physics in the University of cago 
This one-year course in physics has grown out of the experience of the authors in developing the work in physics at the 
School of Education of the University of Chicago, and in dealing with the physics instruction in affiliated high 
schools and academies. 


The book is a simple, objective presentation of the subject as opposed to a formal and mathematical one. 


BOOKS ON LATIN COMPOSITION 


Benjamin L. D’Ooge, Professor of Latin and Greek in the Michi, 
State ‘Kormal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


LATIN COMPOSITION FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS—A unique work combining the sys- 
tematic presentation of syntax with exercises based directly on the text. 


LATIN COMPOSITION TO ACCOMPANY SECOND YEAR LATIN—Designed for schools 
which precede their study of Cicero with second year Latin. 


LATIN COMPOSITION TABLET. 


FIRST YEAR GERMAN 
By William C. Collar, Head Master of the Roxbury Latin School, Boston 


One year’s work in speaking, reading, and writing German laid out in orderly progression for be- 
ginners having not less than four hours a week. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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their civics or American history course. During the past five years over 125,000 
of the pamphlets have been distributed to more than 1,500 schools and colleges 
scattered throughout every state and territory of the United States. 

The titles of two of the pamphlets whose educational value has been so 
widely recognized by our teachers are The Merit System, The Spoils System, 
by Edward Cary, and The Merit System in Municipalities, by Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff. A third, simpler pamphlet, prepared by Miss Elizabeth Luther 
Cary for grammar-school use, is called A Primer of the Civil Service and the 
Merit System. As the circulation of this offer directly to the heads of schools 
and colleges must of necessity be gradual, the Massachusetts Auxiliary takes 
pleasure in announcing to teachers and others interested in the subject that 
copies of the above pamphlets, together with other of its publications, may be 
obtained free on application to the Assistant Secretary, Miss MARIAN C. NICHOLS, 


55 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The flexibility of th- great universities of the Mississippi valley in adjusting 
instruction to the convenience of their students has long been the subject of 
remark. Within a few weeks this western characteristic has received another 
illustration. The University of Wisconsin, in its Summer Session announcement 
for 1906, has lightened the residence requirement for graduate students. The new 
regulations provide that the candidate may secure the Master’s degree by attend- 
ing three Summer Sessions (of six weeks) and pursuing a definite line of study 


NOTABLE NEW PUBLICATIONS 


ATELARAR TA 


of 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
THE FIRST YEAR OF LATIN - . - $1.00 
By W.B.GUNNISON and W.S. HARLEY 
Clear and logical presentation of grammar with excellent review lessons 
THE ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA $1.00 
By ROBERT J. ALEY and DAVID A. ROTHROCK 
A comprehensive, up-to-date text-book for secondary schools. 
THE ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY - - $1.25 
By WALTER N. BUSH and JOHN B. CLARKE 
A presentation of essentials, arranged by groups, with helpful diagrams. 
- $1.00 


THE MAKING OF THE AMERICAN NATION 
By JACQUES W.REDWAY 
Especial stress laid on the economic, social and civic aspects. 
SELECTED POEMS and TALES of EDGAR ALLAN POE .35 
Edited by CHARLES MARSHALL GRAVES 
An illustrated edition of the best of the author’s poems, and five representative 


tales. A valuable addition to 
THE SILVER SERIES OF CLASSICS 
This series includes texts required for college entrance examinations, and offers, also, 


admirable material Pl general reading. The edition is scholarly and helpful; the 
biographical and critical matter is abundant; and the volumes are most attractive 


in appearance. 
Complete circulars and catalogues of all our books will be gladly furnished on request. 


SILVER, BURDETT @ COMPANY 


NEW BOSTON CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 
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during the intervening months. The new requirements obviously appeal to am- 
bitious high-school teachers and others whose university residence is necessarily 
limited to a portion of the summer vacation. 


The Annual Announcement of the Ninth Assembly of the Colorado Chau- 
tauqua to be held i: Boulder, Colo., will be ready for distribution about March 1, 
and all desiring to receive copies thereof should send their names at once to the 
secretary of the association. The announcement will be a handsome booklet of 
forty-eight pages, printed in two colors and containing many beautiful scenic 
cuts. Full information also will be given concerning the platform program, the 
courses of the summer school, the excursions, the expense, etc., etc. The book 


is free for the asking, and will point the way for a very pleasant and profitable 
summer’s outing. 


In order to provide selections from some of the great classic writers in French 
literature, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have already arranged to add to their 
“Modern Language Series” selections from thirteen, including Montaigne, Mon- 
tesquieu, Rousseau, Chateaubriand, and St. Beuve, edited with adequate intro- 
ductions and notes by distinguished scholars. The first text to appear is selec- 
tions from La Bruyére’s Caractéres, edited with introduction and notes by Professor 
F. M. Warren, of Yale University. This is now in press, and will soon appear. 


A History of Mediaeval 
and [Modern Europe 


By HENRY E. BOURNE 


Professor in the College for Women, Western Reserve University; Author of ‘‘The 
Teaching of History and Civics.’” With Maps and Illustrations. 502 pages. $1.50. 


This book differs from most school histories. It deals with the 
subject by a method which, it is believed, will make the study 
easier for the pupil because the text is so arranged that the neces- 
sary correlation of events can hardly be escaped. The author’s 
method requires the pupil constantly to group events, thus forcing 
him to try to discover their relations and gain more of their 
meaning. The teacher, therefore, should obtain greater results. 


CORRESPONDENCE CORDIALLY INVITED 


Longmans, Green, & Co., Publishers, 
91-93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


School History of the United States. By Henry Witttam Etson. New York: 
MacMillan Co., 1906. Pp. xxviiit+ 467. $0.90. 

American History in Literature. In two volumes. Compiled by Martna A. L. 
LANE AND Maser Hitt. New York: Ginn & Co., 1905. Pp. x+178 
(Vol. I). List price, $0.50. Vol. II in preparation. 

GERMAN 

Bacon’s New German Course: Comprising in One Volume The Essentials of the 
Grammar with a Conversational Reader and Complete Vocabularies. By 
Epwin F. Bacon. New York: Maynard, Merrill & Co., 1906. Pp. 
xiii+ 372+xiv. 

Two German Tules: Wigo, by Kart JACOBSEN, and Der Tschokoi, by JOHANNES 
Kraner. Edited by Max Lentz. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1905. 


Pp. vi+108. 


ENGLISH 
Language Lessons from Literature. Book I. By Atice WoopDwortH CooLEy 
AND W. F. WesstTeR. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1905. Pp. 
xxii+ 270. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 


Now Ready 


By Bruce M. WATSON, Head of Department of Mathematics, High School, Syracuse, 
N.Y., and CHARLES E. White, Principal of Franklin School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Containing work for the first four years in school. : 216 pages. 35 cents. 
BY THE SAME AUTHORS: 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
Ready in the Autumn 


HEATH’S BEGINNER’S ARITHMETIC 


Beautifully illustrated in black and colors. 
186 pages. Price, 30 cents. 


WALSH’S NEW ARITHMETIC 


NEW PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 211 pages. Price, 30 cents. 
NEW GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, Part I. 228 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

NEW GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, Part II. 274 pages. Price, 45 cents. 

NEW GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, Complete. 503 pages. Price, 65 cents. 


We shall be pleased to send circulars describing these books. 


D. C. Heath & Company, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Language, Grammar, and Composition. Book II. By W. F. WEBSTER AND 
Avice WoopwortH CooLry. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1905. 
Pp. xiv+ 385. 

The English Mail-Coach and Joan of Arc. By De Quincey. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Mitton Haicut Turk. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1905. Pp. xvit+121. : 

Sesame and Lillies. By Joun Ruskin. With Introduction and Notes by Mrs. 
Lots G. HurrorD. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1905. Pp. xxviii+ 107. 

Selected Poems and Tales of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by CHARLES MARSHALL GRAVES. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 

1906. Pp. xxx+158. 

The edition includes more than a score of poems and the tales of ‘“ Morella,” 
“The Fall of the House of Usher, “ Eleonora,’’ “The Masque of the Red Death,‘’ 
and “ The Gold-Bug.”” The volume is attractively printed and contains numerous 
illustrations. 

Wilderness Babies. By Jutta Aucusta ScHwartz. Illustrated from Drawings 
by Joun Hvuyspers and from Photographs. School Edition. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1906. Pp. xiii+ 164. 

Daniel Webster jor Young Americans: Comprising the Greatest Speeches of the 
Defender of the Constitution. With Notes by Cuartes F. RIcHARDSON. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1906. Pp. x+216. 

In this selection are included the speeches on “‘ The Bunker Hill Monument,” 
on “Adams and Jefferson,” “The Reply to Hayne,” “The Character of Washington,” 
‘The Constitution and the Union,” and several others. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Wentworth’s 
Elementary Algebra 


In preparing a new algebra for secondary schools the author has provided a 
new set of problems throughout the book. 


The exercises are numerous, varied, and well graded. 


At the request of many teachers a treatise on graphs and several pages of 
exercises in physics have been introduced. 


The methods of resolution into factors are very fully explained. 


Many examples have been worked out to exhibit the best methods of dealing 
with different classes of problems. 


WENTWORTH’S ALGEBRAS are used in the territory covered by Ginn & Company’s 
Chicago office in 2502 SCHOOLS, a larger number than have used these text-books at any 
previous time. With the publication of the new “Elementary Algebra’’ a considerable addi- 
tion to these very large holdings may confidently be expected. 


Correspondence will receive prompt and careful attention 


GINN @ COMPANY Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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The Sketch-Book. Part I: 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Stories. By WasHINGTON IRvING. “With an Intro- 


duction, Suggestions for Critical Reading, and Notes. New Edition. Under 
the Editorial Supervision of EDWARD EVERETT HALE. New York: University 


Publishing Co., 1905. Pp. 127. 
The Sketch-Book. Part II: 


Essays. By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Edited, with 


an Introduction and Notes, by EDwarD Everett Hate. New York: Uni- 


The Elements of Geometry. By BusH 
Burdett & Co., 1905. Pp. xii+355. 


Co., 1906. Pp. xviii+ 780. 


versity Publishing Co., 1905. Pp. xix+ 103. 
MATHEMATICS 


SCIENCE 


General Inorganic Chemistry. By ALEXANDER SMITH. 


AND CLARKE. New York: Silver, 


New York: Century 


Nature and Health: A Popular Treatise on the Hygiene oj the Person and the 


Home. By Epwarp Cortiss. 
ix+ 313 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Paper Sloyd: For Primary Grades. By EDNAH ANNE RicH. New York: 
Ginn & Co., 1905. Pp. viiit+55. List price, $0.75. 


New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1906. Pp. 


Silver, Burdett @ Company 


OFFER THE FOLLOWING INVALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


IN COMMERCIAL CLASSES IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES; ALSO FOR 


PRIVATE STUDY AND REFERENCE: 


Business Law $1.25 
By THOMAS R. WHITE, B.L., LL.B., of the Phitl- 
adelphia Bar, and Lecturer on Law in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 
A text for everyday use, presenting the ele- 
mentary principles of law relating to the more 
common business transactions in a style so 
clear and free from technicality that they can 
be readily understood by persons unused to 
legal phraseology. 


Introduction to the Study of 


Economics $1.28 

By CHARLES JESSE BULLOCK, PH.D., Assistant 
Professor of Political Economy, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 
A text-book for high schools, commercial 
schools, academies, and colleges; broad in 
scope; admirable in method ; lucid, sound,and 
clean cut in argument and deductions; giving 


special attention to American conditions, 


Introduction to the Study of Com- 


merce $1.25 
Ay FREDERICK R. CLOW, PH.D., Teacher o 
Economics and History in the State Normal School, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

A working manual to prepare the student for 
actual experience by teaching him the larger 
principles which are the basis of all business 
transactions, and, by analysis and reasoning, 

a broader understanding of industrial life. 


International Law $1.75 

By GEORGE G. WILSON, PH.D., Brown Univer- 

sity, and GEORGE F. TUCKER, PH.D., ately Re- 

porter of Decisions, Supreme Fudicial Court of 
Massachusetts. 

A clear and convincing statement of the prin- 

ciples of international laws and their applica- 

tion, illustrated by many actual instances. 

Worthy of mention is the thorough treatment 

of diplomatic and other forms of procedure. 


SILVER, 
NEW YORK 


BURDETT @ COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
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NOTES 


NOTES ON THE NEW MOVEMENT AMONG PHYSICS TEACHERS 


The Committee of the Central Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers regrets much that it is not yet able to report the complete returns from 
the circular letter sent out by it. Up to the time of going to press, 285 answers 
to this circular have been received. As far as counted, the vote on the list of 
experiments shows that the following are at present favored by at least two- 
thirds of those voting: (1) weight of unit volume; (2) lifting effect of water on 
body immersed in it; (3) specific gravity of a solid heavier than water; (4) spe- 
cific gravity of a block of wood with a sinker; (7) specific gravity of a liquid; 
(8) the straight lever; (13) three forces in one plane applied at one point; 
(26) pendulum; (28) Boyle’s Law; (30) barometer; (36) testing a mercury ther 
mometer; (37) linear expansion of solid; (41) specific heat; (42) latent heat of 
ice; (57) wave-length of sound by resonance; (62) phenomena of magnetism; 
(63) magnetic field with iron filings; (66) single-fluid cell; (70) induced currents; 
(71) resistance by substitution; (72) Wheatstone Bridge; (84) phenomena of 
optics; (88) index of refraction of glass; (91) focal length of a converging lens; 
(93) shape and size of an image formed by lens; (100) photometry. 

The complete returns will be issued in circular form early in May. Since 
sending out the circular other associations have become interested in the work, 
and several have appointed committees to co-operate in it. The second circular 
will therefore be issued by joint action of several committees. Anyone who has 
not answered the first circular, but who wishes to receive the further documents 
connected with this work, is invited to send a request for the same to the com- 
mittee. 


C. R. Mann, University of Chicago. 
C. H. Smita, Hyde Park High School, Chicago 
C. F. Apams, Central High School, Detroit. 


The fifteenth Summer Session of six weeks at Cornell University will open 
July 5 next. The program for this year shows enlargement in several ways. 
There are more courses in Education, History and Civics, Chemistry, and 
English. Manual Training, both theory and shop practice, is provided for, and 
there are new courses in Drawing and Design, and in Photography in all its 
forms. As hitherto, the earth sciences, Botany and Nature Study, are fully pre- 
sented. Eleven members of the faculty come from other institutions this year. 


For the photograph of the theater of the University of California which is 
reproduced as the frontispiece of this number, the School Review is indebted to 
the San Francisco committee of the National Educational Association. 
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A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S 


Aids to Educators and 


Students 


GENERAL BOOK CATALOGUE 1906-07 


This Catalogue now has a national reputation as the most 
comprehensive list of new and recent standard books issued 
by any book house. It contains about 450 pages, including 
an index of over 100 pages, and is carefully classified by sub- 


jects. PRICE 50 CENTS. 


OTHER CATALOGUES 


Free upon request 


BOOKS ON ART. A ew and complete descriptive list of all works 
pertaining to art, architecture, craftsmanship, music and all sim- 
ilar interests. 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, A ew and carefully pre- 
pared list of the works in these languages which we carry in stock 
or can order. It is exceptionally complete. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS. A ew descriptive list of scientific works, classi- 
fied by subjects, compiled by a committee of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education. ¢ 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. An annual publication of the greatest interest . 


to lovers of fine editions, rare volumes, and beautiful bindings. 
It is the standard reference list of these special lines. 


MONTHLY BULLETIN. A monthly descriptive list, with illustrations, 
of every title received in our retail store. It is impartial and 
complete in every respect. 


OUR STOCK 


OF THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THIS COUNTRY 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


215-221 WABASH AVENUE 
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Floors and Health 


Compare two floors of the same age—one 
that has been systematically treated with 
Standard Floor Dressing, and one that has 
received just ordinary attention. What do 
you sec? The flooring that has been 
properly cared for is smooth, and neither 
shrunken nor splintered; while the other 
shows its age because of its shrunken 
appearance and the cracks and splinters 
that mar its surface. 

Moreover, you will find that the labor 
required to keep the dressed floor clean is 
much less than that spent on the other 
floor. In addition to these features the 
hygienic reasons for using 


STANDARD 


FLOOR DRESSING 


must also be considered: In schoolrooms 
having untreated wood floors the dust is 
kept in constant agitation by shuffling 
feet. The floor treated with Standard 
Floor Dressing collects and holds the dust, 
and saves the air from contamination—the 
danger from disease contagion caused by 
the dust thus being very much lessened. 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold in barrels 
and cans of varying capacity by dealers 
generally, Three or four applications a 
year with patented Standard Oiler give 
best results. 

That you may be convinced of the 
merits of Standard Floor 
Dressing .we will apply it to 
the floor of one schoolroom 
without charge. 

Testimonials and interest- 
ing reports from medical 
authorities on floors that 
have been treated with 
Standard Floor Dressing 
gladly furnished upon re- 
quest. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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Bala Glass Blowi! 
lances and Weights ass Blowing done 
Bacteriological A atus E ER E 
dame IM & AMEND 
‘orcelain and Glassware 
Papers ond Chemicals and Chem ical 
a ums ri 
Chemicals and Acids. JENA LABORATORY Apparatus, Assay Goods 
Stender’s t Bottles 


LYRICAL POEMS 
OF BROWNING WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO, 

Edited by DR. A.J. GEORGE. 25 Cent | || 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Boston FRENGH FRENCH CALENDARS 


with daily quotations from best French 


authors, at 40c., 50C., 60c., 75C., $1.00, 
AND OTHER $1.25, and $1.50 each, postpaid. 
FOREIGN DAILY THOUGHTS 
From French Authors, Compiled 


The Hackley Hospital School for Nurses BOOKS by 


offers a three years’ course in nursing to young et 

women who are high-school graduates. Further a 

information may be obtained by applying to will be seat free | the French language, nothing a 
re n thi ii 

Clara W. Dyring, Sup’t., Hackley Hospital when requested ;com- | book form, A most suitable gift for the 

Susie Michi plete catalogue also if | holiday season. s6mo. Limp leather 

uskegon, Michigan requested. binding, 218 Pp., $1.00. 12 


m : Ss i cancies, and tells th t is something, but if it is asked to 
Manufacture OOL& OTHER you about them a recommend a teacher, and recom- 
CW BARDEEN, Syracuse, RECOMMends 


The University of Chicago Press 


books and periodicals published by the University of Chicago Press 

appeal particularly to purchasers of books other than fiction; and every 

dealer should familiarize himself with our list, so that he may pre- 

sent ———— books to interested customers. Our publications are also 

especially desirable for libraries who aim to supply their patrons with the 

more solid current books and magazines. Consult our catalogues for par- 
ticulars, or write to either our eastern or home office 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


TE ACHER Ss available January first or sooner are needed by THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Positions in high schools and grades. Write fully stating experience. 


B. F. CLARK, STEINWAY HALL, CHICAGO; 156 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK; BOISE, IDAHO. | 
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70 FIFTH AVENUE 


he Pratt Teachers Agency NEW YORK 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private schools, and 
families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
S 
Rail Exchan 
9 a xc e 
JAMES F. McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENGY, “*"ctiicaco™* 
ort fe tor Circular an an 
7 Kello x A enc seal 
7 ager. Vacancies all the year round. 
iled 
FOREIGN and Governesses, for every department of leammetions 3 hm schools to parents. 
be Call on or adress MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union ert New York. 
the 
ber 


TEACHERS’ 

THE 

BR E W ER AGENCY 

POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


THE ALBERT TEAGHERS’ AGENCY Largest permanent clientage of any Western | Address for 21st Year Book 
Agency. Many letters about vacancies for 6. J. ALBERT, 


378 Webesh Ave., September already coming in, Get in line early 
60, - = = = EL WE CAN HELP You. MANAGER. 


Tte Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Send to of the followi 
te 


Agency Manual, Free 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. - 401 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
1504 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C, 518 Parrott Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 
1200 Williams Avenue, Portland, Oregon. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane, Wash. 


203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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These New Books deserve your attention 


CLASSICS OLD AND NEW, by Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, President of the University 
of Virginia, are now ready in First, Second, Third, and Fourth Readers (Fifth, Sixth, and 
Seventh in preparation). They constitute the latest, sanest, and most attractive Readers, 
in text and illustrations, now issued. 

In gradation these books leave nothing to be desired.— Beginning early in the First 
Reader good literature distinguishes the series. At the same time, while the selections are 
real literature, they are interesting and inspiring.—The illustrations are of especial excel- 
lence and value — many in color.— Brief sketches of the authors quoted are given in lan- 
guage adapted to the grade of the book, to be read by the pupil.— Prices 25, 30, 35, 40 
cents. Write us for sample pages. 

MAURY’S NEW COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY is received with remarkable favor. It 
evidently meets the modern demand for a practical course in geography.—It treats 
physiography with clearness—exceptionally helpful pictorial illustrations and explana- 
tions.— It gives the pupil a familiar acquaintance with the world’s great productive and 
commercial industries.—It has hundreds of industrial pictures— photographs gathered 
from all parts of the world. Beneath these it places clear descriptive text, a rich array of 
instructive pictures. — Maps are of present accuracy. Write for sample pages. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHIN G COMPANY, 


27-29 WEST 234 STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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Microscopical 


special sets of ies covering Cotton and 
Woolen Fibres, Paper Making, Starches, 
Pharmaceutical Preparations, etc. 


We also offer over 20,000 Lantern Slides 
covering a great number of Educational 
Subjects, Complete catalogue free. 


Dept. 24, 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Objects TEACHERS 


especially prepared 

and classified for 

the use of 
Teachers and 
Students in 


Botany, Entomology, 


training of teachers: 


Teachers of Home Economics. 


also (3) Courses in Arts and Technology 


nt of our preparations is un- 
while the prices are extremely 


1907. Circulars on application to the 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES FOR 


The School of Education of the University 
of Chicago offers for the instruction and 


(1) Two Years Gourses for (a) Elementary 
Teachers; (b) Kindergarten Teachers; (c) 


(2) Four Years Gourses for (a) Superin- 
tendents, Principals, and Teachers in high, 


elementary, and secondary schools; (b) 
iat of special subjects in secondary 
and schools. 


These courses lead to diplomas and degrees. 
Given in every quarter of the year. Students 
have access to the Laboratories, Libraries, 
and Museums of the University. Summer 
terms, June 15 to July 25, July 26 to Aug. 31, 


Dean of the College of Education, 
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BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
THE POETRY OF CHAUCER 


The chapters of this book, after giving some account of Chaucer’s England and of Chaucer himself, 
take up separately “The Romaunt of the Rose,” the Minor Poems, “Boethius” and the “Astrolabe,” 
“Troilus and Criseyde,” the “House of Fame,” and “Legend of Good Women,” and the ‘‘Canterbury 
Tales.” Mr. Root in the appendix adds some brief and valuable suggestions on the study of 
Chaucer. The author is connected with the English Department of Princeton University. 


QUENTIN DURWARD 
By SIR WALTER SCOTT. Riverside Literature Series, No. 165. (Quadruple Number) 
Paper, so cents, net; cloth, 60 cents, net. Postpaid 
This edition is designed for school use, to meet the requirements of the Committee of Ten, who 
have placed this book upon the reading list for college entrance for 1906-1909. Miss Munger, of 
the Berkeley Street School, Cambridge, has prepared explanatory notes. A biographical introduc- 
tion is provided by Miss S. M. Francis, the editor of the Cambridge Edition of Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott. The volume is illustrated with four full-page pictures. ¥ 


HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. Riverside Literature Series, No. 166. (Triple Number) 


Paper, 45 cents, net; cloth, 50 cents, net. Postpaid 


This book is edited by John Chester Adams, Ph.D., Instructor in English in Yale University. The 
introduction presents a very readable account of Carlyle’s life, of the course of lectures in which 
Heroes and Hero-Worship was first given to the world, of their literary style, and of their funda- 
mental teachings. The text follows exactly the punctuation, capitalization, and the italicizing of 
the early editions authorized by Carlyle. It is one of the College Requirements for 1909-1911, be- 


ing on the list for “Careful Reading.” Four portraits are included by way of illustration. 
BOSTON - NEW YORK 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COPIPANY, 
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PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 


By ISAAC NEWTON FAILOR, Principal Richmond Hill High School, New York City 
12m0; 418 pages; $1.25 net 


It has been the aim of the author to make a teachable book and critical attention has been 
given to the minutest details. Many exercises are given for original work on the part of the 
student, all of which have been carefully graded. A special feature is an entirely new type 
presentation giving a legible page not confusing to the student, but easily comprehended. 


Dr. Joun JAMESON CHICKERING, District Superintendent, New York City: ‘One of the most striking, and 
to me the most « dable f of the book is the elimination of Italics and the use of Roman 5 
Italics always seem to me hard to read, more or less confusing, and an obstruction rather than an aid to 
memory. pupil sees clearly everything that is on the page and sees it at once, and is likely to carry 
away a mental picture of the page as well as a recollection of its contents. The clear statement of the 
hupetiees and conclusion in each case, in the letters used in the illustration, also appears to me as a very 
valuable feature of the book. In some be of teaching Geometry, I have always found that the average 
pupil is not likely to have a clear idea of the facts with which he starts out as applied to the particular diagram 
with which he is working. Another feature which strongly appeals to me is the ing ion marks 
of all reference to former problems, axioms, and so on, ¢ book is clear, concise, and admirably printed.” 


Other Recent High School Books 
Elements of Rhetoric and Composition 


By ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE, Pu.D., Columbia University 
12m0; 340 pages; $1.00 net 


Advanced Civics 
By S. E. FORMAN, Pu.D. 12mo0; 456 pages; net 


Recently adopted by the Chicago High Schools. Teachers and others interested 
are invited to correspond 


THE CENTURY GOMPANY, Union Square, New York City 
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For Christmas Gifts 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


Ghe PERRY PICTURES 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD'S 
GREAT PAINTINGS 


One Cent Each 
for 25 or more. 120 for $1.00 (6 to 8 times size of this Sistine 
Madonna). Send 2s cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 Madon- 
nas, or 25 on the Life of Christ, or $1.00 for Christmas set 
of 120 Art Subjects, or 50 cents for rr Extra Size, 10x12, or 


$1.00 for 23. 
Catalogue of 1,000 miniature illustrations for 2 two-cent stamps. 


Don’t fail to order our new book, “The Story of the Christ,” for a gift for 
someone—112 full page pictures. $1.50 and 26 cents 
for postage and packing. Order today. 


Ghe PERRY PICTURES CoO., 
BOX 501 MALDEN, MASS. 12 


When calling please ask to see Mr. Grant 


BOOKS 


AT LIBERAL DISCOUNT 


BEFORE BUYING BOOKS 
WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


An assortment of catalogues and special 
slips of Books at reduced prices 
sent for 10-cent stamp 


TO THE READER 


Please remember that whenever you need a 
Book, or any information about BOOKS, if you 
will address me I will try to please you by atten- 
tion and low prices. 

Write me of your wants, or call and inspect 
stock, and in either case I will make you special 
prices. 


F.E. GRANT 


23 W. 42d Street New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO EDUCATION 


By JOHN DEWEY and ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 


N this series a union is effected b 
theories and actual practi The 
rinciples of modern psychology are strictly ap- 

ied to the educational situation, and there is a grati- 

ing absence of vague and abstract theorizing. 

I. Isolation in the School. By ELLA FLAGG 
YOUNG. 112 pp., I2mo, paper; net, 50 
cents; postpaid, 54 cents. 

Il. Psychology and Social Practice. By JOHN 
DEWEY. 42 pp., I2mo, paper; net, 25 
cents; postpaid, 27 cents. 

III. The Educational Situation. By JoHN 
DEWEY. 104 pp., I2mo, paper; net, 50 
cents; postpaid, 53 cents. 

IV. Ethics in the School. By ELLA FLAGG 
YOUNG. 44 pp., I2mo, paper; net, 25 
cents; postpaid, 27 cents. 

V. The Child and the Curriculum. By JOHN 
DEWEY. 40 pp., I2mo, paper; net, 25 
cents; postpaid, 27 cents. 

VI. Some Types of Modern Educational Theory. 
By ELLA FLAGG YOUNG. 70 pp., 12mo, 
paper; net, 25 cents; postpaid, 28 cents. 


The Series, in Paper, Six Numbers; net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.63 
The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


1 
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ITALIAN BOOKS 


of every description 


FRANCESCO TOCCI, 520 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 

Works of: Barrili, Butti, Caccianiga, Capra- 
nica, Capuana, Carducci, Castelnuovo, Cor- 
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and Autumn Announcements of 


The Aniversity of Chicago Press 


Railway Organization and Working 


Edited by ERNEST RITSON DEWSNUP, Professorial Lecturer on Railways 


in the University of Chicago 


510 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $2.00; postpaid $2.15 


| HIS unique and significant book is a collection of lectures delivered before the railway 
classes of the University of Chicago by more than a score of railway experts of national 
reputation. The lectures have been carefully edited, and the result is a concise, practical 


manual covering almost every conceivable phase of the railway business. 


The language 


throughout is clear-cut and non-technical, and easy for the general reader to follow. 

The book deserves, and will doubtless be accorded, wide and enduring popularity. 
It is equally adapted to university classes in railway economics, to the rank and file of rail- 
way employees wishing to increase their professional efficiency, and to the intelligent public 


Lectures on Commerce 


interested in the many problems of the American railway. 


Railway Organization and Working is a companion-volume to 


Edited by HENRY RAND HATFIELD, formerly Assistant Professor of 
Political Economy, and Dean of the College of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, at the University of Chicago 


396 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63 


pilin in 1904, with a second edition the same year, this book has already become 

known to wide circles of readers. Like the foregoing, it consists of a series of lectures 
delivered before university classes. It is a compendium of views by eminent authorities on 
the subjects of railways, trade and industry, banking and insurance, and is a handbook 
of great practical value to economists, railway men, investors, and commercial educators. 


“Full of valuable information.”—The Engineer. 

“Not a dull page in the book.” —Chicago Banker. 

“Most interesting and instructive reading.””— 
The Dial. 

“A work of timely and absorbing interest.” —Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

valuable collection . 
pilation.”—The Financier. 

“One of the most informing books ever put out 
by a university.””—Chicago Daily News. 


. an interesting com- 


“Both instructive and eminently readable. . . . . 
We have no hesitation in commending this volume 
as a really valuable handbook.”—The Outlook. 

“Contains much valuable material which is 
furnished by men who clearly understand their busi- 
ness and know how to tell others about it.””—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 

“This great fund of special knowledge is furnished 
by men who have won eminence in their respective 
fields, and the volume may be unqualifiedly recom- 
mended.”—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Ancient Records of Egypt: Historical Documents from the Earliest Times 
to the Persian Conquest 


Collected, Edited, and Translated with Commentary by JAMES HENRY 
BREASTED, Professor of Egyptology and Oriental History in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Author of A History of Egypt; Member of the Editorial 
Staff of the Zgyptian Dictionary in preparation by the Royal Academies of 
Germany 

In 5 vols., 8vo, cloth; Vols. I-IV, Text, 1698 pages, net $15.00, postpaid $15.80; Vol. V, Index, 
about 200 pages, $2.00 


Bas fourth volume of this monumental work was published in July of this year. The 
series is now complete except the Index volume, which is scheduled to appear during 
the autumn. 

Here at last we have a corpus of translations of the historical documents of Egypt— 
the first to appear in any language. It is a result of ten years’ incessant labor on the part 
of the author, who has copied with his own hand practically every Egyptian inscription 
in the collections of Europe, and many of those of Egypt. The translations, being thus 
directly based upon the originals, possess a degree of accuracy and authoritativeness never 
before attained in this field. To the Egyptologist and the student of antiquity the work 


is indispensable. 


It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that these Records are of interest to scholars 


alone. 


The volumes are replete with information bearing upon the social, political, and 


domestic life of the people of the Nile valley thousands of years before our era, unrolling 
to the layman a series of fascinating pictures of this remarkable civilization. 

The inscriptions are arranged chronologically, and span the period from 4241 to 525 
B.C. Besides the English translations, introductory notes are given furnishing all the data 


necessary for the intelligent study of the texts. 


For ease of reference each document is 


divided into brief paragraphs numbered consecutively, and is accompanied by a series of 
running footnotes explaining obscure passages. 


A separate index volume was announced provisionally in the first prospectus. 
is now in an advanced stage of preparation and will be issued about January 1. 
contain the following separate indices: I, Divine Names; II, Temples; 
V, Titles, Offices, and Ranks; 


IV, Persons; 


This 
It will 
III, Kings; 
VI, Geographical; VII, Miscellaneous; 


VIII, Egyptian; IX, Hebrew; X, Arabic; XI, Lepsius’ Denkmdler and Text. 


“Written by a scholar steeped in knowledge of 
the texts . . . . a most valuable and meritorious 
collection.” —English Historical Review. 

“By the preparation and publication of these 
volumes the University of Chicago has laid all stu- 
dents of history under a debt of gratitude 
The typographical form in which these volumes 
come from the University Press is worthy of their 
intrinsic merit.”—The Outlook. 

“It is very fortunate that so competent a scholar 
has had the courage to undertake this task, and it 
is to the honor of the University of Chicago that this 
is being so admirably accomplished . of use 
not only for professed Egyptologists and Assyriolo- 
gists, but for all students of early history.”—The 
Independent. 


“Professor Breasted’s Berlin training and keen 
American scholarship make him the very man to 
give us the accumulated information of the schools, 
his own valuable contributions, and at the same 
time translations of a literary merit.”—World’s Work. 


“Das Werk ist . . . . zu einem nutzbringenden 
und vertrauenswiirdigen Archiv der agyptischen hi- 
storischen Inschriften geworden. Es wird nicht nur 
dem Aegyptologen und Orientalisten willkommen 
sein, sondern vor allem auch dem Historiker und 

Dem Verfasser gebiihrt fiir seine 
sorgsame, miihevolle, die Wissenschaft férdernde 
Arbeit Dank und Anerkennung. Druck und Aus- 
stattung sind vortrefflich ausgefallen.””—A. Wiede- 
mann, Professor in the University of Bonn, in 
Wochenschrijt fiir klassische Philologie. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


The Silver Age of the Greek World 


By JOHN PENTLAND MAHAFFY, sometime Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of Dublin 
490 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.17 
Sag sconten of antiquity familiar with Professor Mahaffy’s works—and who is not ?— 
have come to look for a rare combination of scientific exactness and charm of style. 
These qualities are blended in a singular degree in the present volume. It is a history of 
the spread of Hellenism during the period from the Roman conquest to the accession of 
Hadrian. The book is designed to replace the author’s The Greek World under Roman 
Sway, now out of print, “‘in a maturer and better form, and with much new material super- 
added.” There are several entirely new chapters, and the whole work has been thoroughly 
revised in accordance with the “‘wider and more intelligent view of Greek life” that has 


grown up since the appearance of that volume. 


“His book is the only one of its kind in English, 
and will always be read, under the old name or the 
new, with entertainment.’’—The Nation. 

‘“‘Mahaffys Werk vereinigt mit strenger Wissen- 
schaftlichkeit die Vorziige eleganter und anredender 
Darstellung. Es gibt ein dusserst anschauliches, 
durch zahlteiche Einzelschilderungen belebtes Bild 
der behandelten Kulturperiode.’—Neue philolo- 
gische Rundschau. 

“He writes authoritatively, with full knowledge 
of the different sources for all the widespread develop- 
ment in which Greek influence was at work, with 
ample citation of the writers both ancient and 
modern, and of recent research and exploration. 
’ But more than this, he has been able to present his 
results in a deeply interesting manner.”—New York 
Times Saturday Review. 


“Durfte auf weitere Kreise anregend wirken; 
aber auch der Kenner wird mancherlei Belehrung 
finden.”’—W. Otto, in Literarisches Zentralblatt. 


“Professor Mahaffy is not only a_ competent 
scholar, but he is also an interesting writer.”’—The 
Outlook. 


“The religion and literature of the first century 
are described in a way that will make the book invalu- 
able for classicists.’’—Boston Evening Transcript. 


“Professor Mahaffy’s books are always agreeable 
reading—‘easy and pleasant’ is the phrase that pre- 
sents itself immediately to one’s pen—and from 
their perusal much instruction is to be gained as well 
as much information The publishers have 
given the public a book of real value as to matter 
without neglecting the form.’”’—The Dial. 


The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander’s Empire 


By the same Author 


162 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 
” this little volume, containing six lectures originally delivered at the University of Chicago, 
the author presents, in his inimitable style, a compendium of a long and brilliant epoch 


in the development of human culture—an epoch which has occupied him for twenty years. 
In his preface Professor Mahaffy says: “‘The general reader, who desires to learn something 
of the expansion of Greek ideas toward the East, will here find enough for a working knowl- 
edge of a very complicated period. The specialist, who has devoted himself to some depart- 
ment of this field, will find here those general views of the whole which are necessary to 
every intelligent research into the parts. More especially, the student or teacher of Chris- 
tianity will find here the human side of its origin treated in a strictly historical spirit.” The 
first lecture, ‘‘ Xenophon the Precursor of Hellenism,” will be especially attractive to classicists. 


“His lectures are farthest possible from the aca- 


“A small, but uncommonly rich and suggestive 
demic style, and are worthy of the man who wrote 


book.” —Chicago Evening Post. 


“The six lectures not only display profound learn- 
ing and careful research, but are, as well, of deep 
interest to the scholar and to the general reader.”’— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 

“On congoit sans peine que ces conférences, ot 
lesprit et humour ne manquent pas, aient été trés 
appréciées par les auditeurs de M. Mahaffy.”— 
Revue @’ histoire et de littérature religieuses. 


upon The Art of Conversation.”’—The World To-Day. 
“They deal in an entertaining way with a great 
period, the one in which Greek culture was prepared 
for universal empire. Professor Mahaffy is well 
qualified to do justice to it, by long study and by 
possessing in an eminent degree the historian’s high 
gift of sympathy with every serious human move- 
ment.”—American Historical Review. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PRESS 


OTHER BOOKS BY PROFESSOR MAHAFFY 
The Particular Book of Trinity College, Dublin 


Edited, with Introduction, Appendices, and Indices. 


247 pages of Collotype Facsimiles and 42 


pages of Introduction, etc.; demi-quarto; net $15.30, postpaid $15.68 


A 


PHOTOGRAPHIC facsimile of the account-book kept in this famous old Protestant 
institution in the seventeenth century, throwing much interesting light on the domestic 


life of the school, and incidentally furnishing a key to many cultural problems of the age. 
“Dr. Mahaffy and Trinity College have done well in placing the Particular’ Book beyond the reach 


of fire or other accident.’’—London Standard. 


An Epoch in Irish History: Trinity College, Dublin, Its Foundation and 


Early Fortunes (1591-1660 ) 


406 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $4.90, postpaid $5.06 
7; is a companion-volume to, and largely based upon, the foregoing, giving a vivid 
description of the educational, religious, and political situation in Ireland in the 


period covered. 


‘An excellent and capable survey of a somewhat 
tangled period of Irish history.””—London Guardian. 

“Like all the writings of Dr. Mahaffy, this book 
is extremely interesting and bright in style.”— 
Journal of Education (England). 

“The book is interesting, not merely because it 
contains the annals of a great university, but because 
. . . . it records a striking epoch in Irish history.””— 
London Daily News. 


“The merit of the masterly and sagacious appre- 
ciation of the religious and political situation of 
affairs in Ireland at the close of the Elizabethan era 
with which the work opens is enhanced by the fact 
that the author has sought to realize, as scarcely any 
of the regular historians have done, the social condi- 
tion of the country at the time.’””—Saturday Review 
(England). 


The Legislative History of Naturalization in the United States: 
From the Revolutionary War to 1861 


By FRANK GEORGE FRANKLIN, Professor of History and Political Science 
in the University of the Pacific 
318 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63 
HE book traces in clear, concise fashion the course of public opinion, and the long 


and intricate debates in Congress, on the subject of naturalization. Incidentally 
a strong light is thrown on the inner history of the government in its first struggles after 


unification. 


“A careful and exhaustive study.’’—Literary 
Digest. 

“To the student of American law it will henceforth 
be indispensable.”’—Westland Educator. 

“For the earlier period the material is excellent 
and the manner of treatment good.”—The World 
To-Day. 

“As a book of reference to the politician or student 
of social science it is invaluable.’”’—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

“Thoughtful citizens cannot fail to find this his- 
tory full of interest and suggestion.’’—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


decidedly useful monograph.” —The Outlook’ 


“The volume has been conscientiously prepared, 
and . . . . cannot fail to be useful to workers in the 
field of political history and science.”—Law Notes. 


“Incidentally, it is another illustration of the excel- 
lence of work which is being done by the publishing 
department of the university whose press is respon- 
sible for the mechanical part.” —The Standard. 

“To the historian, the jurist, the legislator, the 
student of American law, as well as to the general 
reader the book will prove a remarkably clear, con- 
cise, and able survey of the legislation which has been 
the outgrowth of the immigration and suffrage ques- 
tions.””—Chicago Daily News. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Hebrew Life and Thought: Being Interpretative Studies in the Litera- 


ture of Israel 


By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON, Author of Ze/ling Bible Stories, Life 


of the Lord Jesus, etc. 


398 pages, 12m0, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.65 


N this significant work the author has succeeded, to an extent granted to but few writers, 
in combining the caution and acumen of the analyst with the warmth of the devotee. 


The Bible student who wishes to be well informed, but who finds the paths of modern critical 


“The clearness and aptness of Mrs. Houghton’s 
tyle are admirable.’”—New York Observer. 

“An unusual book, growing out of a remarkable 
perience of study and teaching.”’—Congregation- 
list and Christian World. 

“This is a good book to own and to read often, if 
one would take advantage of an admirable aid to a 
discriminating, intelligent faith.”’—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 

“Tts treatment is farthest possible from the con- 
vential discussion of biblical books, and will infal- 
libly cause any reader to feel a new admiration and 
interest in the Bible.””—The World To-Day. 

“Combines the critical knowledge of the scholar 
with the reverence of religion and art..... The 
reading of this book cannot fail to increase one’s 
interest in the Old Testament.”—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

“We believe that any Sunday-school superintend- 
ent who first reads this book himself and then sees 
that it is put into the hands of his teachers will by 
amply rewarded; and we are sure that many people 
who never go near a Sunday school would, if thee 
were to read this book, turn to the Bible with an 
unaccustomed interest.” —The Outlook. 
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By WILLIAM CLARK GORDON 


The Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson as Related to His Time 


<holarship stony and unsafe, will welcome these soothing and instructive essays, in which 
iroughout the cultural point of view has been emphasized. 


“The discussions are fresh and full of interest.”— 
The Interior. 

“There is much to learn from her charmingly 
written pages.” —The Examiner. 

“A cultured style, animated by a genuine Chris- 
tian optimism.” —Church Economist. 

“Most admirably written, and should be carefully 
read by every Bible student.”—United Brethren 
Review. 

“The author is deserving of the grateful thanks 
of Christians for introducing them to a new and 
living world of religious life.”’—The Watchman. 

“An unprejudiced reader will find that it makes 
his Bible a more readable and helpful book from a 
historical, literary, and spiritual point of view.’’— 
Baltimore Methodist. 

“There is a spiritual insight that belongs to conse- 
crated womanhood that ren do not possess. . . . . 
This is a book worth reading, and more, it is worth 
owning.” —The Westminster. 

“This is one of the most satisfying books we have 
read for some time. ... . It will be a most prac- 
tical and valuable addition to the library of clergy- 
men and Bible students generally.’””—Lutheran 
Observer. 


266 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61 


 * Reerocntel have two departments of study been so successfully and profitably combined as 


literature and sociology are in this volume. 


It is a treatment, on a somewhat novel 


but highly satisfactory plan, of a subject of interest alike to the sociologist and the student 


of literature. 


“The lover of Tennyson and the lover of men will 
both find this volume of interest and worth.”’—The 
Watchman. 

“As an acute study of the influence of a poet upon 
his time it is a volume worth reading and study.”— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 

“His [the author’s] conclusions are set forth in 
well-sustained order, in a style of no little force and 
charm.”—Chicago Daily News. 

“The work is a most interesting and entertaining 
one. Itisa rich field for the thoughtful student.” — 
Christian Advocate (New York). 


“Tt is a painstaking production.” —The Dial. 


“A worthy piece of work worthily done. It is sin- 
gularly free from commonplace and triteness, and it 
glows with humaneness and generous purpose.’’— 
Congregationalist and Christian World. 


‘*A thoroughly interesting book... . . The work 
is a fine exemplification of how a scholar discerns 
the mind of the artist in between the lines and words 
of hissong. The reader is impressed that the author 
has his fingers on all the stops and is master of the 
material of his theme.” —Baptist Argus. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


The Development of Western Civilization: A Study in Ethical, 
Economic, and Political Evolution 


By J. DORSEY FORREST, Professor of Sociology and Economics in Butler 
College 
420 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.17 


[To be issued about January 1] 


HE author has a twofold object in the presentation of this work: first, the discussion 

of the methodology of sociology with special reference to the study of social evolution ; 

second, the application of this point of view in the consideration of the development of 

European civilization. The first subject is discussed in the introductory chapter, thus sepa- 

rating the more technical part of the work from that which is more likely to prove of interest 
to the general reader. 

The peculiarity in European society is found in the fact that Europe started off with 
ideals which had been presented to it by antiquity. The outcome of the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Roman civilizations is accepted as the ideal toward which mediaeval Europe is to strive; 
and this attitude of Europe toward the ideals inherited from the past is held to be the key 
to the explanation of the capital facts of mediaeval history. When the means had been 
developed by which these ideals were substantially realized, the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation brought the Middle Ages to a close. The ideals of modern society must be evolved 
in the process of social life itself, and it is the problem of social philosophy to help to formu- 
late and set before society the ends which are involved in existing institutions and move- 
ments. In the absence of ruling social ideals, there has been a tendency, now to make 
the political structure the end of social activity, now to regard economic prosperity as the 
ideal. The result has been a condition of ethical chaos. The author does not attempt 
to discover the social ends which are inherent in the nature of modern society, but he holds 
that some such study as he presents is a necessary preliminary to their discovery. 

The title of the book will suggest comparison with Benjamin Kidd’s Theory of Western 
Civilization; but while the two works are not in conflict, it will be found that this one 
presents an entirely different point of view and traverses very different ground. 


The Sources of Tyndale’s Version of the Pentateuch 
By JOHN ROTHWELL SLATER 


56 pages, 8vo, paper: net 50 cents, postpaid 53 cents 


HE question as to what extent Tyndale used the Hebrew in his version of the Pentateuch 

forms the central problem of this inquiry. In parallel columns are printed passages 

from his translation side by side with the corresponding passages in the original Hebrew, the 

Septuagint, the Vulgate, Hereford’s, Purvey’s, and Luther’s translations. The author 

arrives at the conclusion that Tyndale made his first draft from Luther’s version, checking it 

constantly by the Hebrew, and keeping the Septuagint and the Vulgate within easy reach for 
constant comparison. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


A Genetic History of the New England Theology 


By FRANK HUGH FOSTER, Professor in Olivet College, Michigan 
500 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $2.00 
[To be issued early in January] 

i -. FOSTER has attempted in this work to give a thorough history of one of the most 

interesting theological movements which America has seen, but which seems 
now to have come to a natural conclusion. Beginning with Jonathan Edwards, a series 
i original and earnest minds, to meet the various issues which arose both in the world of 
thought and in that of affairs, proposed certain new methods of defending the hereditary 
Calvinism of New England, which resulted finally in a distinct school of theology. While 
giving enough of the external history to furnish an account of the occasions and the setting 
of the various writings, the author is engaged principally upon the history of thought. The 
reader is introduced to the great works of Jonathan Edwards, the Freedom of the Will, 
the Nature of Virtue, etc.; and their origin and significance are pointed out. Large extracts 
from Edwards and the subsequent authors are given, so that the flavor of these ancient 
writers may be tasted as one reads. Hopkins, better known to the sociological world as the 
earliest opponent of the slave trade and to the literary world as the hero of one of Mrs. Stowe’s 
novels, and Bellamy, the Great-Heart of the early history, appear here as great theologians; 
and soon the stage is crowded with a multitude of figures, larger and smaller, who took 
part in controversies, or discussed profound theological problems before their unlettered 
but intellectual congregations in rural parishes. The Unitarian controversy; the early work 
of Andover Seminary; the rise of a new school of theology in connection with Yale College; 
the great figures of the earlier part of the last century—Stuart, Woods, Dwight, Taylor; 
the later ones—Finney, Fairchild, Bushnell, Park, all pass before the reader in rapid suc- 
cession. Their antagonists often meet with as full discussion as the members of the school. 
As the first genetic history of the greatest theological movement which America has 
yet known, the book will command the attention of all students of our national thought. 


Decimus Junius Brutus Albinus 
By BERNARD CAMILLUS BONDURANT, Professor of Classical Languages 
in the Florida State College for Women 

Ioo pages, 8v0, paper; net 75 cents 

[To be issued early in December] 
Mo light has been thrown in recent years, principally by the researches of German 
scholars, on the interesting period of Roman history in which Decimus Brutus 
lived and played his part. Aided by the results of these investigations, the author of the 
present monograph has prepared from the original sources a new treatment of the life of 
Decimus and its political and social setting. After sketching his ancestry and early life, 
Mr. Bondurant discusses in detail Decimus’ career as a lieutenant of Caesar, as a leader 
in the conspiracy against the latter, and as an important figure in the crisis that followed 
the assassination of the dictator. The author, on the basis of his exhaustive studies, reaches 
conclusions regarding Decimus’ motives and conduct essentially at variance with those 
arrived at by other historians, and thus furnishes a valuable and interesting contribution 


to the literature on the subject. 
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The New Appreciation of the Bible: A Study of the Spiritual Outcome 
of Biblical Criticism 


By WILLARD CHAMBERLAIN SELLECK, Author of Zhe Spiritual Outlook 
424 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63 
[To be published December 15] 


y- SELLECK is already widely known as a writer upon religious and biblical topics. 

His book The Spiritual Outlook has established his reputation for marked ability. 
The present work seeks to do three things: first, to state, briefly but clearly and accurately, 
the principal conclusions of modern learning regarding the Bible; second, to show the 
enhanced values, ethical and religious, which the Bible exhibits through the new views 
of its nature thus developed; and, third, to point out some of the practical ways in which 
it may be most helpfully used in consonance with such conclusions and such views. 

The book is not intended primarily for scholars, but is rather an attempt by a working 
pastor to popularize some of the results of scholarship. The author has had in mind the 
needs of ministers, teachers, young people’s classes and societies in the churches, parents, 
and thoughtful persons generally who really want to know the truth, but who want also 
a justly constructive interpretation and application of the truth. 

The spirit of the work is frank and fearless, yet reverent and catholic; above all it is 
earnest, sincere, and positive. The writer puts something strong and helpful in the place 
of that which is passing away. His message is inspirational as well as educational. 

The scope of the book may be seen from the chapter headings: 

Introduction—The Bible in Modern Life 


Part I Part II 

The History of the Bible The New Appreciation of the Bible 
The Traditional View of the Bible The Bible and Spiritual Progress 
What Is Biblical Criticism ? The Service of the Bible to Our Own Age 
The New View of the Old Testament How to Read the Bible in Its Modern Aspects 
The New View of the New Testament The Use and Abuse of the Bible in the Sun- 
The Inspiration of the Bible day School 
The Divine Revelation in the Bible The Bible in the Public School 
The Moral and Religious Authority of the | The Bible in the Home 

Bible The Bible and Personal Culture 

The Bible and the Spread of Western Civili- 


zation 


The Aesthetic Experience: Its Meaning in a Functional Psychology 


By ELIZABETH KEMPER ADAMS, Instructor in Philosophy and Education 
in Smith College 


116 pages, 8vo, paper; net 75 cents 


[To be issued early in December] 


i laws book essays to discuss the aesthetic experience in terms of what is commonly known 

nowadays as “functional psychology,’ and to discover its relation to other types 
of experience already interpreted from this point of view. It subjects to criticism some 
recent popular theories of the aesthetic, and brings together material that has hitherto been 
presented in isolation. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


BOOKS ON ARCHAEOLOGY 


Egyptian Antiquities in the Pier Collection: Part I 


By GARRETT C. PIER 


27 pages of text, 23 plates (3 colored), royal 8vo, cloth; net $4.00, postpaid $4.15 


* the belief that the relics of antiquity preserved in private cabinets should be made 

available to all students of art and archaeology, the author in this handsome work 
presents the first instalment of an elaborate descriptive catalogue of the Egyptian antiquities 
in his own collection. The material is, as far as possible, arranged chronologically, and 
comprises relics of the earliest period of Egyptian history. In the plates are figured stone 
implements; amulets in ivory, bone, slate, etc.; some remarkable and unique specimens 
of Eighteenth Dynasty inlaid glazes (colored plates); and a very complete collection of 
historical scarab seals, glazed rings, and plaques. 

The second part of this catalogue, which is in preparation, will contain a very com- 
plete collection of early jewelry (with photographs), dating from the Twelfth Dynasty down 
to Roman times, and some remarkable specimens of early glaze ware. Any future acquisi- 
tions by the author will be published in appendices. 


Studies in Ancient Furniture: Couches and Beds of the Greeks, Etruscans, 


and Romans 


By CAROLINE L. RANSOM, Associate in Art and Archaeology in Bryn Mawr 
College 


128 pages, 29 plates, colored frontispiece; large 4to, cloth; net $4.50, postpaid $4.75 


haan the first time the subject of beds and couches in classical antiquity has here been 

treated exhaustively, on the basis of protracted and detailed first-hand study of the 
material collected in the various European museums. A thoroughly scholarly treatise, it 
yet is of interest not only to archaeologists, philologists, and students of Greek and Latin 
literature, but to collectors, designers, and manufacturers of furniture as well. Typographi- 


cally the volume presents a highly attractive appearance. 


““A laborious piece of archaeological work well 


“A scholarly contribution to the archaeology of 


furniture. No phase of the subject is overlooked.” performed... . . The volume is beautifully illus- 
—The Dial. trated.”—The Nation. 

“A notable monograph. ... . The book has a “The volume is to be commended to all those inter- 
genuine interest to furniture-lovers. ... . reflects ested in arts and crafts, and should furnish a + um- 
great credit on all concerned.””—Scientific American ber of admirable motives for decoration as well as 
Building Monthly. furniture.” —The World To-Day. 

“Eine sehr fleissige Arbeit... .. Die Tafeln “Tt is pleasant to feel throughout the work the 
sind vorziiglich scharf..... Die Ausstattung des appreciation of the writer for all forms of loveliness, 


suches is auch sonst eine in typographischer Hinsicht 
hervorragende.”—H. Bliimner, in Berliner philolo- 
gische Wochenschrift. 


so that her contribution is a revelation of new ele- 
ments of beauty in the products of Greek and Roman 
civilization.”—The Chautauquan. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


RECENT IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 


General Sociology: An Exposition of the Main Development in Sociological 


Theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer 
By ALBION W. SMALL, Professor and Head of the Department of Sociology 


in the University of Chicago 


754 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $4.00, postpaid $4.23 
Sle notable work has a threefold aim: to give the layman a general idea of the ground 
covered by sociological theory; to orient the student who wishes to prepare himself for 
independent sociological research; and to present a plea, addressed to fellow-workers in 
the social sciences, for the recognition of sociology as a science. 


“Une contribution importante 4 la méthodologie 
des sciences sociales.” —Revue philosophique. 

“‘Should be carefully studied by all who venture 
to handle social problems.” —T he Standard( London). 

‘By far the greatest contribution yet made to the 
science of Socialist Re- 
view. 

“A work of marked value. It goes much nearer 
the root of things than the ordinary sociologica 
treatise.”—The Westminster. 


Russia and Its Crisis 


“The book is a very valuable contribution to the 
science of sociology.” —M anchester Guardian. 


“Dr. Small has rendered a notable service to 
science and scientific thinkers by publishing his 
lectures on ‘General Sociology.’ ”—Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 

“Ttis a masterly array of material and forces .. . . 
Professor Small is very keen in analysis. ...a 
valuable contribution to the literature on the sub- 
ject.”—The Dial. 


By PAUL MILYOUKOV, late Professor of History in the University of Moscow 
606 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20 


A 


COMPREHENSIVE and authoritative account of the history and present condi- 
tion of the Russian empire, by a scholar whose knowledge of his subject, gained at 


first hand, is minute and profound, and whose judgment is keen and unbiased. A work 


of unusual timeliness and importance. 


“As an elucidation of the Liberal theory of this 
crisis, in all its historical bearings, there is nothing 
in English more complete.”—American Historical 
Review. 

“In this book we have the results of long years of 
serious study of Russian conditions at first hand by 
a man of ability and training. ... . The book is 
one that must be studied by anyone who sets out to 
get a real knowledge of Russia . . . . a substantial 
and satisfactory piece of work . . . . [The author] 
possesses an intimate knowledge of his subject and 
is fearless in expressing his opinions.””—The Dial. 


A Decade of Civic Development 


“Tt is difficult to find words strong enough ade- 
quately to express the inestimable value of Professor 
Milyoukov’s book for everyone desirous of under- 
standing Russia in the past, the present, and the 
future.” —The Nation. 

“Tt is no small privilege for the English-reading 
public to possess in English a book on Russia written 
by so great an authority. .... It is beyond doubt 
the best, most instructive, and most authoritative 
work on Russia ever published in English.” —Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly. 


By CHARLES ZUEBLIN, Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago 
196 pages, with 20 illustrations, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.39 


A 


CONCISE and eloquent account of the great movement for civic reform now sweeping 
this country, and a recital of the definite steps already taken in various American 
cities toward the improvement of their political, social, economic, and artistic life. 


The 


training of the citizen for intelligent participation in this important movement is discussed 


in a separate chapter. 

“Tn these days of railing against the evils of muni- 
cipal government in the United States, it is refresh- 
ing to find a writer who will draw attention to the 
other side of the shield.’’—Literary Digest. 


“The spirit of optimism pervades the entire work, 
and certainly the facts which Professor Zueblin 
marshals abundantly prove his thesis that American 
cities are rapidly becoming more attractive and fit for 
the homes of the millions.””—The Dial. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


the University of Chicago 


RECENT IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 


The Finality of the Christian Religion 
By GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER, Professor of the Philosophy of Religion in 


534 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $4.00, postpaid $4.25 
 haaed theological books of recent years have been so hotly assailed, and few so warmly 


defended. 


On one point its critics agree: as an earnestly thoughtful, eminently 


scholarly, and courageously honest presentation of the absolute value of essential Christianity 
as over against authority-religion and supernaturalism, as defined by the author, it has no 


equal in late English literature. 


Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience: Being the 
Barrows Lectures for 1902-1903 


Whatever the reader’s religious attitude, it cannot fail 
to hold his attention from beginning to end. 


By CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President of the Union Theological 


Seminary 


298 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.66 
Bb Neen lectures, delivered before cultured audiences in India, Ceylon, and Japan, have 
attracted wide attention by reason of their irenic spirit, the masterly way in which 
they present the fundamental ideas of the Christian religion in terms adapted to oriental 
consciousness, and the classic purity of their English. While sincerely respectful and frankly 
sympathetic in his attitude toward the various faiths of the East, Dr. Hall makes a singu- 
larly forceful plea for the claim of Christianity as the ultimate world-religion. 


“Those who believe that orthodox Christianity 
has lost its power to hold men of wide culture would 
do well to read Dr. Hall’s lectures to the Hindus.”— 
Public Opinion. 

“The charm of the writer’s style is most fascinat- 
ing. His spirit is... . gracious, conciliatory, 
recognizing all possible good in those from whom 
he differs, while holding his own opinions without 
apology. .... It is from many points of view a 
great book.”—New York Observer. 


An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum 


‘‘As a philosophic contribution to Christian apolo- 
getics such lectures as these challenge the attention 
of the West that they have already won in Japan and 
in India.”—The Churchman. 

“Tt is not too much to say that probably no volume 
within the last few years has presented progressive 
evangelism with more catholicity of spirit, with more 
passionate conviction, and with more classic form.” 
—The World To-Day. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM PEASE, Professor of Pedagogy in the Hartford 


School of Religious Pedagogy 


430 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63 
i DICATES the principles which should govern in the preparation of a curriculum for 
the Bible school, and outlines full, connected courses of study for the different grades, 
from the kindergarten to adult classes, in harmony with those principles. 


stimulating book.”—Universalist Leader. 

“A remarkable volume.’’—Baltimore Methodist. 

“Good because it is based on fundamental psy- 
chological principles, and also because it is adapted 
equally for a traditional or an advanced religious 
and theological viewpoint.” — Rev. Wallace M. 
Short, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


“Tts value lies in its application of an intelligent 
educational philosophy to a concrete and apparently 
practicable scheme. Whoever has anything to do 
with the conduct of a Sunday school and has any 
ambition to increase its educational effectiveness 
ought to be acquainted with this book.””—The Out- 
look. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


NOTEWORTHY LABORATORY MANUALS 


Animal Micrology: Practical Exercises in Microscopical Method 
By MICHAEL F. GUYER, Professor of Zoélogy in the University of Cincinnati 
250 pages, with 71 illustrations, 8vo, cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.88 
[To be published December 5| 


i introduction to the technique of microscopic anatomy and embryology, indispensable 

for teacher, physician, student, or novice who wishes to learn how to prepare his own 
material for microscopical examination. In an appendix are tabulated nearly three hundred 
tissues and organs, with directions for properly preparing them for microscopical study. 
Sufficient account of the theoretical side of microscopy is given to enable the student to 
get satisfactory results from his microscope. 


Methods in Plant Histology 
By CHARLES J. CHAMBERLAIN, Instructor in Botany in the University of 
Chicago 
Second edition, revised and much enlarged; 272 pages, with 88 illustrations, 8vo, cloth; net 
$2.25, postpaid $2.39 
Bae first complete manual to be published on the subject of botanical micro-technique. 
It contains detailed directions for collecting and preparing plant material for micro- 
scopic investigation, setting forth the advantages and disadvantages of the different methods. 
‘*Will no doubt find a place in every well-regulated “Tt is an excellent book for the individual worker 
library, and will be found very useful by private and for classes in colleges.’’—Education. 
students.” —Plant World. 
A Laboratory Guide in Bacteriology 
By PAUL G. HEINEMANN, Fellow in Bacteriology in the University of Chicago 
158 pages, interleaved, with 37 illustrations, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61 
A CLEAR and concise presentation of bacteriological technique, designed principally 
as a manual for the medical student, but highly useful also as a reference book for 
the biological teacher and investigator, as well as for practical workers in the fields of medi- 
cine and hygiene. 


“The instruction given is clear and accurate, and “The directions are clear and concise, and every 
the practical exercises are well selected.”—The stage . . . . is described so carefully that it is hard 
Lancet (London). to see how the student can go astray. Physicians 

“A book such as this must facilitate very greatly who are rusty in bacteriology cannot do better than 
the practical class work, for which it is most excel- _ buy this little book. .. . . . The book is beautifully 
lently adapted.””—American Journal of Medical printed and bound.””—A merican Journal of Clinical 
Sciences. Medicine. 


A Laboratory Outline of General Chemistry 
By ALEXANDER SMITH, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Chicago 


Second edition, revised; 120 pages, interleaved, with 18 figures; small 8vo, cloth; net 75 cents, 
postpaid 83 cents 


Shae manual has already become recognized as one of the most useful introductions 
to the subject of general experimental chemistry. It is being regularly used in a 
large number of representative universities and colleges throughout the country. 


“Tt is the product of an earnest, wide-awake, and thoughtful teacher, who has performed his task 
with consummate skill—with lucidity in statement, accuracy in fact, and care in detail.””—Edgar F. Smith, 
in Journal of the American Chemical Society. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


NOTEWORTHY LABORATORY MANUALS 


A Laboratory Manual of Physiological Chemistry 
By RALPH W. WEBSTER, of the Department of Physiological Chemistry, and 
WALDEMAR KOCH, of the Department of Pharmacology, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

116 pages, interleaved, 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.62 
“HIS manual is intended primarily for the use of students in the laboratory, but con- 
tains also much valuable information for those wishing to gain a sound general 
knowledge of physiological processes. 


“A valuable laboratory course.”—The Outlook. “The experiments .... are clear and trust- 
worthy in detail.”—The Lancet (London). 


Neurological Technique 
By IRVING HARDESTY, Instructor in Anatomy in the University of Cali- 
fornia, formerly Assistant in Neurology in the University of Chicago 
196 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.87 
NTENDED to serve as an introduction and laboratory guide to the study of the architec- 
ture of the nervous system, containing a succinct account of methods which have stood 


the test of practical application. 


“The instructions are thoroughly practical.’’— “The descriptions are clear.” —- Philadelphia 
British Medical Journal. Medical Journal. 

“We know of no similar book which will be as “The book bears the indorsement of “Henry 
valuable to the student of neurological technique.’””-— Donaldson, which is sufficient guarantee for its wide- 


American Journal of Insanity. spread acceptance.”—Northwestern Lancet. 


Laboratory Outlines for the Study of the Embryology of the Chick 
and the Pig 


By FRANK R. LILLIE, Associate Professor of Embryology in the University 


of Chicago 
60 pages, 12mo, paper; net 25 cents, postpaid 27 cents 


ILL be found a valuable contribution toward the establishment of a standard of 
embryological work for students generally, and for others desiring a convenient 


guide to the order of study of this subject. 
BOOKS OF ALLIED CHARACTER 


Quantitative Classification of Igneous Rocks: Based on Chemical and 
Mineral Characters, with a Systematic Nomenclature 
By WHITMAN CROSS, JOSEPH P. IDDINGS, LOUIS V. PIRSSON, and 
HENRY S. WASHINGTON 
286 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.91 
N entirely new system for the classification and nomenclature of igneous rocks 
according to chemico-mineralogical principles, accompanied by a complete original 
nomenclature adapted to the system. Of value to all geologists and petrologists. 


The Role of Diffusion and Osmotic Pressure in Plants 
By BURTON EDWARD LIVINGSTON 
160 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.62 
B lian important part played by the phenomena connected with diffusion and osmotic 
pressure in the life-process has here for the first time found full and adequate treat- 


ment. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS TE 
CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES Ct 
NEW BOOKS 
The Life of Jesus On 
By HERBERT W. GATES 
Teacher’s Manual, $1.00 Pupil’s Notebook, 50 cents —_ 
N attempt has been made to furnish a course that shall give occupation for hand and 
eye as well as for brain, that shall be sufficiently varied in treatment to sustain inter- An 
est, and that shall result in a clear, vivid conception of the life and character of Jesus Christ, 
so far as these may be grasped by pupils of twelve and thirteen years. The test already Th 
given these lessons has proved that such results can be secured through intelligent use. The 
book is now being issued in quarterly parts. _ 
A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age 
By GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT St 
250 pages, with 32 illustrations, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $1.00 
HE aim of this book, which is intended as a companion-volume to The Lije of Christ, St 
by Burton and Mathews, is to furnish Bible students a guide in their investigation 
of the apostolic age. As in that volume, the needs of students in academies and colleges, 
and in the advanced classes in Sunday schools, have been constantly kept in mind. The TI 
author, who is a trained scholar and a teacher of vast experience, cherishes the same ideal of 
thorough, constructive study of the Bible which dominates the former volumes of the series, 
laying stress on the necessity of developing in the pupils a taste and capacity for independent, 


first-hand acquaintance with the material. The book is divided into parts, chapters, and 
sections, the limits of which are determined by the nature and relations of the events and 
literature to be studied. 


The Constructive Bible Studies are the outgrowth of the conviction that the prevailing 

systems of Sunday-school instruction are insufficient to meet the growing demands of the 

times. Believing the Sunday school to be the great educational branch of the church, the 

editors have sought to produce a series of religious textbooks, based on the fundamental 

laws laid down by trained educators. One of the most important of these laws is the prin- 

ciple that the curriculum must be adapted to the capacity of the pupils, giving to each grade, 

work which is suited in material and method of treatment to the stage of development of 

the pupils. The studies comprise four series, each corresponding to a definite stage of 

development in the pupil. 

The Kindergarten Series takes up work of a more general character, dealing with the funda- 
mental facts of the Bible and the religious life. 

The Elementary Series is intended as an aid in broadening the view of the Bible as a whole, 
and as an introduction to the study of particular books. 

The Secondary Series has for its object a closer acquaintance both with the biblical material 
and with religious concepts. 


The Advanced Series has been planned with a view to promoting a more minute exami- 
nation of the historical data, and naturally invites a discussion of current religious prob- 
lems and the various attempts at their solution. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 
FOR THE KINDERGARTEN DIVISION 


One Year of Sunday School Lessons 
By FLORENCE U. PALMER Postpaid $1.00 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY DIVISION (Ages 6-13) 
An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children 


By GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN Postpaid $1.00 
The Life of Jesus 
By HERBERT W. GATES Postpaid $1.00 Pupil’s Notebook, 50 cents 


FOR THE SECONDARY DIVISION (Ages 14-17) 
Studies in the Gospel According to Mark 


By ERNEST D. BURTON Postpaid $1.00 
Studies in the Books of Samuel 

By HERBERT L. WILLETT (In preparation) 
The Life of Christ 

By ERNEST D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS Postpaid $1.00 


A Short History of Christianity in the oon Age 
By GEORGE H. GILBERT 


FOR THE ADULT DIVISION 
The Priestly Element in the Old Testament 


Postpaid $1.00 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER . Postpaid $1.00 
The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament 

By WILLIAM R. HARPER Postpaid $1.00 
A Short Introduction to the Gospels 

By ERNEST D. BURTON Postpaid $1.00 
A Handbook of the Life of the agus Paul 


By ERNEST D. BURTON Paper; postpaid 50 cents 
HELPS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 
Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School 


By ERNEST D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS Postpaid $1.10 
An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum 
By GEORGE W. PEASE Postpaid $1.65 


Hebrew Life and Thought 
By LOUISE S. HOUGHTON Postpaid $1.65 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


FOR CLASSROOM USE IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


The Theory of Education in the Republic of Plato 
By RICHARD LEWIS NETTLESHIP 


150 pages, small 8vo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 54 cents 


HROUGH this little volume is made accessible to American teachers and students a 

standard essay on the history of education, by a distinguished English scholar, the 

late Professor Nettleship. The original of this is difficult to obtain, and it is believed that 
a genuine need has thus been met. 


FOR CLASSES IN PHILOSOPHY 
Utilitarianism 
By JOHN STUART MILL 
102 pages, small 8vo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 53 cents 


EPRINTED from the ninth London edition. As the basic formulation of a signifi- 

cant Weltanschauung, this treatise is indispensable to classes in philosophy and 

ethics. Its typographical appearance and low price have already commended it to instruc- 
tors in many colleges. 


Homeric Vocabularies: Greek and English Word-Lists for the Study of 
Homer 
By WILLIAM BISHOP OWEN, Associate Professor of Education in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and EDGAR JOHNSON GOODSPEED), Associate 
Professor of Biblical and Patristic Greek in the University of Chicago 
68 pages, small 8vo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 53 cents. 
LIST of more than 1,800 words from the Iliad and the Odyssey, with their English 
equivalents, arranged according to word-classes in order of frequency of occurrence. 
These vocabularies, it is believed, will be of great benefit to the student by helping him 
to emancipate himself from his dependence upon the dictionary, rendering the reading of 
Homer both a pleasant and a profitable exercise. The general principle has been ably advo- 
cated by Professor Gonzales Lodge, of Columbia University, in The Nation for August 30. 


Manual of Style: Being a Compilation of the Typographical Rules in 
Force at the University of Chicago Press; to Which Are Appended 
Specimens of Types in Use 

132+80 pages, 12mo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 53 cents 


Ds of the most comprehensive works on typographical style ever published. Though 

primarily intended for local use, it is believed to possess elements of usefulness for 
wider circles. It is recommended to publishers, writers, proofreaders, printers, and others 
interested in typography. 
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school pupils. 


Price $1.10. 


Rhetoric and English Composition 


By GEORGE R. CARPENTER 


Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University, 
New York City 


This book is a careful revision, with many changes, corrections and addi- 
tions, of Professor Carpenter’s well-known “ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC 
AND ENGLISH COMPOSITION” (first and second high-school courses). 
It now contains, in a single volume, all the material necessary for second- 
ary school training, in accordance with the best tested and soundest prin- 
ciples of theory and practice. The exercises, in particular, have been re- 
vised and rewritten, and are now minutely adapted to the needs of high- 


Correspondence solicitea. 


The Macmillan Company 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


EVIDENCE IN THE 
ATHENIAN COURTS 


BY 
ROBERT J. BONNER, Ph.D. 


Assistant in Greek and Latin, University of Chicago 
Formerly of the Ontario. Bar 


es reader of this book is at once impressed with the 
author’s fitness for his task. Admirab'y equipped as 
lawyer and as philologist and possessed of a virile and 
graceful style, Dr. Bonner brings to his work a well-bal- 
anced judgment that gives authority to his words. 
@ His work has no competitor in English; nor can any 
foreign treatise be as valuable to the Anglo-Saxon reader, 
“I have endeavored,” he says in the preface, ‘‘to deal 
with the whole subject of evidence from the standpoint of 
English law, which, though it differs so widely at almost 
every point from the Athenian system, is yet admirably 
Suited for the purpose, as it is the most perfectly rational 
System of rules ever devised for ascertaining the truth 
about matters in dispute.” 


98 pp., royal 8vo; paper; net 75 cents, 
postpaid 80 cents. 


The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago and New York 


8ST 
NERNATIONAL 
any ARY 


@ NO OTHER CHRISTMAS CIFT 
will so often be a reminder of the giver. Useful, 
Practical, Attractive, Lasting, Reliable, Popular, 
Complete, Scientific, Up To Date and Authoritative. 
2,000 New Words, Pages, 5000 Illustrations. 
Ed. in Chief W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., U.S. Comr. 
of Edn. Highest Awards at St. Louis and Portland. 
Is it not the BEST GIFT you can select? 
Webster’ s Collegiate Dicti La f gmen' Reg- 
ular ‘and Thin Paper ditions 
Write for ‘‘ The Story of a Book”’— Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM Cv., Springfield, Mass. 
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New Books of Unusual Merit 
American Character 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Special type designs, “ia — ) Limp leather, $1.50 net. 


Are we Americans “money mad” and “devoid of ideals?”” These and other 
sweeping condemnations by foreign critics are here answered by an eminent 
scholar and writer. 


Hope of Immortality 


By CHARLES F. DOLE 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents net. (Postage 8 cents ) 


The “Ingersoll Lecture,” delivered before Harvard University for the year 
1906. An able summing up of the arguments which have induced mankind in 
all ages to a belief in an after existence. 


Prescott’s Complete Works 


IN TWELVE VOLUMES 
60 Illustrations, 12mo. Per set, $12 to $36 


The demand for a complete authentic text of this great historian’s work, at a 
popular price, has at last been met in the present edition. It is new throughout, 
in large type, on good paper, and with choice illustrations and binding. No 
American library’ is complete without these great books: ‘Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella,” “Conquest of Mexico,’ “Conquest of Peru,” “Philip the Second,” 
“Charles the Fifth.” A final volume of Miscellaneous Essays is also added, as 
well as the standard Life of Prescott, by George Ticknor. 


The Spirit of Democracy 


By CHARLES FLETCHER DOLE 


Author of ‘The Coming People.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. 
( Postage 10 cents ) 


A strong vigorous discussion of the popular form of government, which is of 
especial timeliness and interest in view of the great waves of reform now sweep- 
ing overthe country. The author treats of “Suffrage,” “Party Rule,” “Taxation,” 
“Immigration,” “Labor Unions,” “Socialism,” and other vital topics, in a vital way. 


The Spirit of the Orient 


By GEORGE WILLIAM KNOX 


Special type designs. 30 illustrations from photographs. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 
Postage 15 cents 


No more important problem is now engrossing the attention of the civilized 
world than this of the awakening Orient. The present is one of the clearest, 
sanest, and most enlightening studies of the subject that has yet appeared. India, 
China, and Japan—their national traits and attitude to the world about them— 
are explained from within and logically. 
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50 Cents 


One hundred and fifty volumes now ready 


Do your bookshelves lack some of the books which no library should be without? If 
so, would you not be glad to fill the gaps with volumes from a uniform edition so excellent 
in form, editing, type, paper, binding, and every other detail, that you would readily esti- 
mate the cost at half as much more? 


Everyman’s Library 


issuch an edition. To the 150 volumes already available additions are being made at the 
rate of fifty volumes every six months. Among the titles will be found not only those of, 
the books which every educated person knows intimately, but others hitherto unobtainable 
in moderate priced editions. 


Edited by Ernest Rhys 


with introductions to the separate volumes by such famous living writers as Andrew Lang 
G. K. Chesterson, Hilaire Belloc, Lord Avebury, Canon Beeching, A. C. Swinburne, Arthur 
Waugh, and others. 

The following list of specimen titles has been selected from the various departments: 


BIOGRAPHY. Boswell’s Johnson, 2 Vols. Lockhart’s | HISTORY. Carlyle’s French Revolution, 2 Vols. Macau- 
Napoleon. Pepy’s Diary, 2 Vols. Lockhart's Abridged lay’s History of England, 3 Vols. 
Life of Scott. ORATORY, PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. Robert- 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. . 7 is- son (F.W.) 3 Volumes. Browne's Religio Medici, etc. 
Salty Books of the New Testament of our Lord and Savior 


sart's Chronicles. Hughes’ T *s School Days. 

Jesus Christ, arr. in the order in which they came to the 
CLASSICAL. Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations. Plato's Re- | _ Christians of the First Century. 

ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES. Bacon's Essays. | [yor Golden Book af Goreridee. Burns’ Poeme and 

Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria. Froude’s Essays in Suras’ Poems and 

Literature and History. Lady Montagu's Letters. Rey- gra 

nold's Discourses. Le Morte d’Arthur, 2 Vols. Lady Guest's 

Mabinogion. 


FICTION. Scott's Ivanhoe. Edgar's Cressy and Poictiers. 
Kingsley's Westward Ho! Thackeray's mend. Aus- | SCIENCE. Huxley's Essays. Darwin's Voyage of the 
ten (Jane) 5 Volumes, Balzac’s Wild Ass’s Skin. Beagle. 

Reade’s (C.) The Cloister and the Hearth. Trollope’s | TRAVEL. Borrow’s Wild Wales. Speke's Source of 


Barchester Towers. Borrow's Lavengro. the Nile. 
One book at a time or as many as you wish 
COMPLETE LIST ON APPLICATION 


Send for sample copy selected from the above litt. Price 50 cents per volume in cloth, 
or in crimson leather, full gilt, $1.00. Sent postpaid. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 28 West 23d Street, New York 
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THE 
SCHOOL REVIEW 


FOR 1907 


SUPERINTENDENTS and General Students of Education will be inter- 
ested in articles on recent educational progress in Germany and 
Italy by Dr. Miinch and Dr. Filippini, and in articles on recent ex- 
perimental work bearing on Education by Professor H. Schwarz, 


HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS will find of especial interest articles on 
“The Social Problem of the High School,” by Dean W. B. Owen, 
and on “Ten Years of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools,” by the Secretary, Professor Denny. 


HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS of Classics, English; Mathematics, Science, 
Modern Languages, will find special articles in nearly every number. 


ALL will be interested in three articles on French Schools by Professor 
Friedel, of Paris. 


One of the features of 1906 was the SYMPOSIUM on the value of 
Humanistic Studies for the study of Medicine and Engineering. A simi- 
lar SYMPOSIUM on the relation of Classical Studies to Law and The- 
ology will appear in the June number. 


The REVIEW will continue to publish the most important papers 
presented at such conferences as The New England Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, The Classical Conference of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club, The New England Conference of Teachers of 
English, and The Conference of Co-operating Schools at the University 
of Chicago. 

All the material on the New Movement among Physics Teachers 
has appeared in the REVIEW. 


Professors Miinch of Germany, Fredel of France, Findlay of 
England, and Filippini of Italy have been added to the editorial staff. 


ISSUED MONTHLY $1.50 A YEAR 
EXCEPT JULY AND AUGUST 20 CENTS A COPY 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO — - NEW YORK 


— 
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NEW GIFT BOOKS 


Hiawatha 


With pictures by 
HARRISON FISHER 


Longfellow’s great epic of aboriginal = 
American life needs no words of praise 
or exposition. _ 
ison Fisher's illustrations meet 

pesfecy the pictorial needs of this most | 

utiful and romantic poem. 

There are more than sixty pictures in 
the book ; many of them in color. 

Delicate tinted decorations designed 
by Earl Stetson Crawford blend and 
bind the whole and help to make it the 
most elaborate Gift Book of the Year. 


The Legend of (2g 
Sleepy Hollow ee 


With pictures by 
ARTHUR I. KELLER 


This sparkling gem of humor has /* 


been the ambition and the despair of / 


illustrators for many, many years. 


“J Now for the first time pictures have { “ 
been made that will thoroughly delight 
the many lovers of this classic. by 


: Mr. Keller has done them much as 
Washington Irving himself would have, 
EP if he had been the artist with the brush os 

that he was with the pen. The most oy 

sumptuous gift book of the season. wnt = 
Size seven by nine inches 
Ina box $2.00, postpaid 


|THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY pPuBLISHERS INDIANAPOLIS 
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Size seven by ten inches 
id In a box $3.00, postpaid | > | 
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THE NEW RILEY BOOK 


While The Heart 
Beats. Young 


Mr. Riley has selected for this book the very cream of his 
poems about children. The foremost child artist of the country 
has illustrated them with great fullness and has caught the spint 


of the verse in a wonderful way. 


Sixteen full page illustrations four colors, then 
twenty-five smaller pictures in two colors. 


Illustrated by ETHEL FRANKLIN BETTS) 
Size 8x10 inches. In a box, $2.50, Postpaid. 


James Whitcomb Riley’s Other Volumes 


Neghborly Poems 

Sketches in Prose 

Afterwhiles 

Pipes o’ Pan at Zekesbury 
Rhymes of Childhood 

The Flying Islands of the Night 
Green Fields and Running Brooks 


Armazindy 
A Child World 
Home-Folks 
His Pa’s Romance 
The above, bound in ‘ed cloth, 
12mo, each $1.25, postpaid. 


The Golden Year 
Selections for the round, 
uniform with “Old Fashioned 
Roses.” 16mo, $1.75, postpaid. 

A Defective Santa Claus 
A Christmas poem. _ Illustrated 
by Will Vawter and C. M. 

ea. Net, $1.00. Post 10c. 

Riley Child-Rhymes 
With Hoosier pictures by Will 
Vawter. 

Riley Love-Lyrics 
Illustrated with over studies 
from life by William B. Dyer. 

Riley Farm-Rhymes 
With country pictures by Will 
Vawter. 

Riley Song o’ Cheer - 
Poems of content, 
The above four beeen 


cloth, 12mo, each, 1.25, 
or the set in a box $5. 


THE RILEY BOOKS 
— 
: bound i sage - green cloth 
BBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
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‘| fMACGRATH’S LATEST 


<a> | Half a Rogue 
the Author of 
The on the Box 
Harold MacGrath’s new novel is as brisk as a 
B horseback ride on a glorious moming. _It is as varied 
as an April day. It is as charming as two most 
charming can make it. Love and honor and 
success an the great things worth fighting for and 
living for are involved in Warrington’s Choice. 
Illustrated by HARRISON FISHER 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 postpaid 


EARLE ASHLEY WALCOTT’S 


Blindfolded 
The triumph of whatever is entertaining » 
adventure, the acme of whatever is captivating 
mystery, the superlative of whatever is delightful 
in romance, and the most thrilling, exciting story that 
has appeared in a decade. 
Eight Pictures by ALICE BARBER STEPHENS * 
siti _ Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid From * HALF A ROGUE * 
GERALDINE BONNER’S 


Rich Men’s Children 

= Here is a book that is bathed in warm human emotion; a 
=>. book strong and sweeping, large and sure, unconventional 
and a Illustrated by Relyea. Cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 

BERT LESTON TAYLOR'S 

The Charlatans 

A book that bubbles over with Mr. Taylor's merry spirit. 
: His heroine learns much more than music in the great 
Metropolitan Conservatory where she studies—friendship, 
" struggle and happy love,—and the reader closes the pleasant 
pages happy in her happiness. | 2mo, Cloth $1.50 postpaid. 


From "THE CHARLATANS.* 
ZONA GALE’S 


Romance Island 
Two charming love affairs, thrilling perils, pervasive humor, 
most unusual scenes, a vein of piquant sentiment, a style of 
| grace unmatched, unite to make of "Romance a 
golden land in fiction. ee wee by H. C. Wall. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 
ALICE AMES WINTER’S 


Jewel Weed 
A buoyant high-spirited story of the Great Northwest; 
cheerful and cleverly original; marked by fine dramatic sense 
and insight. Attractively illustrated by Harrison Fisher. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid 


q THE BEST FICTION: 
: 
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ELIZABETH MILLER’S 


Saul of Tarsus | 


The same splendid imagination 
which reconstructed the Age of the 
Pharaohs and revivified the glory of 
Egypt in the author's successful 
book THE YOKE here plays with 
lambent ‘flame about the great 
Roman world in the nse 
immediately succeeding the 


The scenes are laid in Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, Rome and Damascus. 


the purest and nobles type mark 
this most remarkable religious 
romance. 
Striking illustrations by Andre Castaigne. 
J2mo, cloth, $1.50, postpaid 


From “SAUL OF TARSUS* The Yoke 
A romance of the deliverance of the Children of 
Captain Lettarblair lrael from the bondage of Egypt. The intrest centers 


in the beautiful of an 
The first printed version of the famous noble and meid of asl. By Miler 

E. H. Sothern and Virginia Harned 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 

such great success. wih of tee 

Sothern production.- 12mo, cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


The Song of the Cardinal 


in color, 


1.50, postpaid. 


beautiful poems to which Mr. 
Seymour has given such tful 
setting are: As Created; Ike Walton's 
Prayer; God Bless Us Every One; 
The Prayer Perfect; Wet Weather 
Talk, and Rod. 
Printed as 


cardboard. ize, 7x 10; ach ee 
The sx-in box, $1.50, 


AN 


KA 


SUCCESSFUL BOOKS WY 
CORR 
— ry Wondemur ceschpHons, heal 
4 high thought ‘and a love story of | | 
— | 
— | 
ae. Six poems by James Whitcomb ie the lnternationdl | 
Riley, hand-lettered and decorated by Sunday-School Lessons | 
all that the Bible student 
ee and with maps, charts, designs, etc. it 
»* Large 12mo, cloth, 
ee $1.25, postpaid. 
posi | 
HE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY PuBLISHERS INDIANAPOLIS 


HERBERT STRANG’S 


In Clive’s Command 


Here is a fresh, strong, exciting 
story: for every boy who loves a 
manly hero and the glamour of 
great events. The author has been 
called the new Henty. 

It is the tale of the daring and 
ingenious exploits of Desmond 
Burke, a plucky English” lad who 
followed Clive to victory in India. 


With spirited illustrations by W. RAINEY, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50, postpaid 


ron YOUNG FOLKS BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS YOUNG 


From IN CLIVE’S COMMAND 


By HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES By CORNELIA BAKER 


Tales from Dickens The Court Jester 
A fascinating story of two high-bred little ladies or 
for Shakespeare. From all sides the sixteenth century; 


pan and a knack of getting 
Mn of her self task. into amusing trouble. 
Sixteen ‘lluarations by Reginald B. Birch With thirty illustrations. 
Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50, postpaid. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


By RAYMOND M. ALDEN By CORNELIA BAKER 
Knights‘ of the Silver Shield Young People in Old Places mae | 
Under this ch title are grouped stories for A story of things that a 
children—fairy stories, stories, nature stories. lively youngsters and their lively grandmother duri | 
a visit to London, Paris, Spain and Tangi 
Twelve pictures in color. i 


Cloth, quan, $1.25, poapeid. 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


An original, rattling, rollicking story, with every 
quality that pleases children. It is all about 
Zuzu and Lulu, twins, one adomed with hair 
of malazite blue and the other with locks of 
corazine green. Their adventures in the 
Island of Gee Whiz are so funny, s0 very 


‘1 ‘With Lyrics by W. D. NESBIT, Illustrated in colors 
Quarto, cloth, $1.25, postpaid From "THE KING OF GEE WHIZ.* 


BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY PUBLISHERS INDIANAPOLIS WN 
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Flying Dute! 

/ In “The Golden Goblin” is that perfect 

AL combination of mirth and wonder, fun and 


The Famous Doll Books 


By Josephine Scribner Gates 


The Story of Live Dolls 

More About Live Dolls 

The Story of the Lost Doll 

The Story of the Three Dolls 

The Live Doll’s House Party 

Little Red, White and Blue 
All illustrated profusely by VIRGINIA 


Quarto, bound in cloth, $1.25 each, postpaid 


Books by L. Frank Baum 


The Wizard of Oz. 
. The Life and -Adventures of Santa Claus 
* Profusely illustrated in colors by Mary Cowles Clark. 
Mother Goose in Prose 
The Magical Monarch of Mo 
The Enchanted Island of Yew 
Dot and Tot of Merryland 
The above uniform with "The Wizard of Oz." 
Father Goose: His Book 


Each of the above, bound in cloth, 8vo, $1.25, postpaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY PUBLISHERS = INDIANPOLS 


— BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
CURTIS DUNHAM and 2 
Nib which makes the ideal juvenile. Printed in 
— color throughout. Quarto, $).25, postpaid. | | 
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ILLUSTRATED _ GIFT BOOKS 


Reveries of a 


Bachelor 


Mr. Ashe has first given to 
Tk Marvel’s airy fancies and 
delicious dreams a form in 
pictures as fair and graceful 
as their form in words. 

This charming gift book is 
printed with tinted decorations 
of great delicacy on ev 
page. There are sixteen 
page illustrations in brilliant 
color and many pictures in 
the text beside. 

Sixteen Pictures in color by E.M. ASHE 


Tall 12mo, cloth, in a box, $2.00, postpaid. 


HAROLD MacGRATH’'S 
Hearts and Masks 

light ."—New York HERALD, 
[Done in a most readable 
Illustrated 


manner."—PHILADELPHIA TELEGRAPH, 


in photogravure by Harrison Fisher. Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS’S 
The Social Secretary 
®A clean cri in which clever people i and conversation 
Secretary is a success with a big S..—New York Press. Pictures 
in photogravure by C. F. U ood, Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL’S 


The Loves of the 
Lady Arabella 


The tale of a great heiress in the days of 
George the Third. Bright with wit and the 
flashing of blades, and as full of alluring 
variety as Arabella’s own lovely countenance. 
A brave romance: of true love. 
With twelve pictures in color by C. F. UNDERWOOD 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 
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| | Drawn by E. M. ASHE 
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Drawn by C.F. UNDERWOOD. 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY PuBLISHERS INDIANAPOLIS 


CHRISTY BOOKS 


Girl 


A book containing many 
pictures in full color by 
Howard Chandler Christy 

of the woman beautiful in 
her endless variety and 
charm. Accompanied by 
appropriate text in verse. 
Comprising exquisite examples of 
the most striking types in the wide range 
of the artist's dazzling genius and 
dedicated to Mrs. Christy. 

In the decorations, which appear on 
every page, Earl Stetson Crawford has 
interpreted the spirit 
Chater of the whole with 


Printed incolor, 7x1Oinches. Boxed, $3,00net. Pow sympathy. 
All bookstores have a combination offer on this book by which they sell it at less than half price. 


OTHER CHRISTY BOOKS 


Out to Old Aunt Mary’s 
Uniform with the Christy-Riley book, “An Old 
Sweetheart of Mine.” This is the first publication of 
the complete version of this favorite poem, comprisi 
ee apd stanzas. Fourteen of these have never before 
printed. Printed in colors throughout. 
Cloth, boxed, $2.00, postpaid. 


Evangeline 


By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. A 

book uniform with * The Courtship of Miles 

Howesd Chandler Christy. 
1 Stetson Crawford. 
postpaid. 


Cloth, in a box, $3.00, 


many in color 
Decorations 


An Old Sweetheart of Mine 

The famous Christy-Riley Book with nineteen 
full-page illustrations in color by Howard Chandler 
Christy. Mr. Riley's complete reading version of this 
famous poem was first published in this sumptuous 
form. It continues unceasingly to enjoy the popularity 
that met its first appearance. 

i , boxed, $2.00, postpaid. 
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Courtship of Miles Standish _ 
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e famous nsty-Longtellow Book. 
of them incolor, by Howard Chandler Christy. 
| Decorations by Fletcher Seymour and 
Aw Octavo, cloth, in a box, $3.00, postpaid. 
PUBLISHERS 


GOOD BOOKS FOR THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE 


An American Commentary on the 
Old Testament 


PROVERBS. By Professor George R. Berry. 
SONG OF SONGS. By President George E. Merrill. 


8vo. Paper. Price, 75 cents net; postpaid, 81 cents. 


LEVITICUS and NUMBERS. By George F. Genung, D.D. 
Price, $2.00 
JOB. By Principal J. T. Marshall, Manchester Baptist College. 
8vo, 131 pp., in paper covers. Price, 75 cents net. 


ECCLESIASTES. 
8v0, 40 pp., in paper covers. Price 25 cents net. 


Life and Light Commentary on the Gospel 


Thoughts from the writings of George 
Dana Boardman. With 
Memorabilia 
Price. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.11 


The Masculine in 
Religion 
By Cart DE os Case, PH.D. 
Price, 50 cts. net; postpaid, 56 cts. 


For the Work of the 
Ministry 
By T. Harwoop Pattison, D.D. 


Elaborated by his son, Harold Pattison 
Price, $2.00 


Christianity in Modern 
Japan 
By Ernest W. CLEMENT, 
Principal Duncan Baptist Academy, 
Tokio, Japan. Illustrated 
Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.12 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


of Mark 


By Dr. Joun A. Broapus 
8vo, 144 pages 
Price, 90 cents net; postpaid, 99 cents 


The Higher Criticism 
Cross-examined 


-By Frep D. SToREy 
16mo 
Price, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35 


Odds and Ends From 
Pagoda Land 


By W. C. Grices, M.D. 
Price, $1.00 ; postpaid, $1,09 


Hebrews, James, and 
I. and II. Peter 


By O. P. Eacues, D.D. 


Clark’s People’s Commezs.tary 
Price, $1.25 


1630 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK - BOSTON - CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS - DALLAS - ATLANTA 
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BOOKS 


ror TEACHERS 


The Place of Industries in 
Elementary Education 
REVISED ENLARGED ILLUSTRATED 


By KATHARINE ELIZABETH Dopp 

8 pp., z2mo, cloth, gilt top; net, $1.00; post- 

One of the most stimulating and 
thoughtful books published in recent 
years. The neglected opportunities of 
the elementary and primary teacher are 
specifically pointed out in every chapter. 


The Psychology of Child 
Development 


By Irvinc KING 

Wrrn An Inrropuction By Jounn Dewey 
288 pp., 120, cloth; net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.11 
This book is an attempt to present a 
consistent and intelligible outline of the 
mental development of the child from 
the standpoint of mental function. Read- 
ing the consecutive chapters will give 
one a point of view from which much of 
the chaotic material of child-study will 
assume a new significance. The inter- 
pretation of the child is here the prime 

prerequisite for successful teaching. 


The Possibility of a Science of Education 


By SAMUEL BOWER SINCLAIR 
Vice-Principal Normal School, Ottawa, Canada 


130 pp., 12mo, cloth, net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.08 


In this book the author proves that a science of education is possible, after the 
necessary emphasis is placed upon the functional or dynamic phase of science. This 
educational science is quite independent, with a technique of its own; its aims are 
formulated mainly upon an ethical basis, its means upon a psychological basis. A 
strong plea is made for professional training of the teacher. 


The Educational Situation 


New Edition 
By Joun Dewey 
104 pp., r2mo, cloth; net, 75 cents; 
postpaid, 80 cents 

The problems of elementary, second- 
ary, and college education are discussed 
in their twofold relations: to the past, 
which has determined their conditions 
and forms; and to the present, which de- 
termines their aims and results—their 
ideals and their success or failure in 
realizing them. The school, more than 
any other social institution, is the living 
present as reflection of the past and as 
prophecy of the future. 


The Mental Traits of Sex 


By HELEN BRADFORD THOMPSON 


196 pp., 8vo, cloth; net, $1.25; 
postpaid, $1.33 


This monograph contains a great deal 
of accurate information bearing on the 
question of the psychology of the sexes. 
The data was obtained in a series of ex- 
periments conducted in the psychologi- 
cal laboratory of the University of Chi- 
cago, and the results are discussed in a 
scientific and entertaining manner. Nu- 
merous diagrams and charts explain the 
text. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR ORDER DIRECT FROM 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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HISTORIC TOWNS OF THE 


Connecticut River Valley 


What the Critics say about the New History: 


It’s real merit lies in the entertain- 
ing way in which the author has 
embellished the historical story he 
tells.—Hartford Globe. 


Mr. Roberts wields a facile pen 
and has a keen sense of what is re- 
quired of a writer of local history. 
His sketches of the various towns 
are admirably written and are diver- 
sified with entertaining anecdote.— 
Boston Transcript. 


This book is well written, pro- 
fusely illustrated from well chosen 
photographs, substantially bound 
and properly indexed.—Chicago 
Record-Herald. } 


No section of our country can 
boast of a more interesting and ro- 
mantic history than can the towns 
of our beautiful Connecticut Valley. 


There is before us a history writ- 
ten by George S. Roberts on this 
valley which is as interesting as a 
romance, yet tells all the vital facts 
in the history of the Connecticut 
towns, and in such a manner that 
it will stick. 


Certainly everyone in this Valley 
should wish to become the possessor 
of so charming and accurate a history. 
It is a delightful and truthful recital 
of the Valley’s history, written by 
a capable historian who knows how 
to write a history that will be intel- 
ligible to others besides bookish an- 
tiquarians.— Turners Falls Reporter. 


The abobe area few of the reasons why “Historic 
Towns’’ has received an enthusiastic welcome into 
thousands of American homes, and makes a gift book of 
the best kind. If you would know more about it, drop 
us a postal for a circular, mailed free. 


The price is $3.50 net 
Robson & Adee, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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High School Manual Training Course 


WOODWORK 


By 
SAMUEL E. RITCHEY 
Instructor in R. T. Crane Manual Training High School, Chicago 


220 pages, cloth. Illustrated, price $1.45 


HIS new book presents a course in wood- 

work that has been in daily use in the 

R. T. Crane Manual Training and High 

School for nearly three years, and is the 

result of an experience of many years in 
High school manual training work. 

If you are interested in a good book on this 


subject, write for information. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


521-531 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic. 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp CuemicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R.1., for sample bottle, postage paid. 


The STANDARD BRAND 
in the UNITED STATES 


They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. 
Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
Their reputation has been national since 1860. 
(different patterns) sent 
postpaid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Twelve samples 


BORATED TALCU 


Any Child 
who has enjoyed the benefit of 
Mennen's Borated Talcum Tol- 
let Powder daily since_ birth is 
free from the painful 
and chafing which comes wit 
winter weather. 


Mennen’s 


soothes and heals,and if used dai- 
ly,enables the most tender skin to 
resist the ill effects of changing 
conditions of weather. 

Put upin non- -refillable boxes, 
for your protection. If Mennen’s 
the cover, it’s genuine, 
that guar antee of purit 
Delightfu after shaving. So d 
everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. 

ple Free 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’sViolet(Borated) 
Taleum Powder. _It has 
scent of fresh cut Violets. 


Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should 
not fail 
toexam- 
ine the / 
merits 
of 
THE WORLD RENOWNED 


It is the special favorite of the refined and 
cultured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed 
on application. 


THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHE 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY «x 


Warerooms Cor. sth Ave., 22d 
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e Who Love Music 
The ANGELUS 


When we say that with the ANGELUS, only a love 
of music is necessary for your full enjoyment of all music, we mean 
just that—all limitations to a complete indulgence of your love for 
music end with possession of the Great ANGELUS. 

To you, musician or non-musician, we Say your limitations end— 
because your fingers, whether trained or untrained, are supplied 
with every adequate means of rendering all music. 

The PHRASING LEVER gives you complete mastery of every delicate 
shading oftempo. The DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS endow you with the “ Human 
Touch” of the ANGELUS. The MELODY BUTTONS, which with the Phrasing 
Lever are exclusive with the ANGELUS, enable you to accentuate the melody 
in bass or treble, the same as in hand-playing. These three features, indispens- 
able to a musically correct performance, originated with us and are reserved, by 
the patent laws, for exclusive installation in the ANGELUS. 


Logically the ANGELUS is the piano-player entitled to receive first consideration by every 
intending purchaser. The ANGELUS is made either in cabinet form or installed within the 
case of a high-grade piano, making the Emerson-Angelus or the Knabe-Angelus. 


Purchased by Royalty and the World’s Greatest Musicians. Descriptive literature upon request. 
Established 1876. THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
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CRAND PRIZE 


(the highest honor) 


AWARDED TO 


ESTERBROOK'S 
Steel Pens 


AT THE 


St. Louis Exposition 


A.W. FABER 


SUPERIOR LEAD AND COLORED PENCILS 
RULERS 
CALCULA- 


STATIONERS 
RUBBER 


44-60 E. 23d. St., New York, N. Y. 


Studies in 
Ancient Furniture 


Couches and Beds of the 
Greeks, Btruscans and Romans 


By CAROLINE L. RANSOM 


Fellow # the History of Art 
in the University of Chicago 


HIS BOOK is to be commended 
not only to classical scholars, but 

to all persons interested in the history 
or designing of furniture. It is issued 
in handsome quarto form, with large, 
clear type, heavy paper, wide margins, 
a buckram cover of rich dark blue 
stamped in gold, and is illustrated 
with a lithographed frontispiece, 29 
full-page plats, and 60 text figures 


$4.50 net, postpaid $4.75 


PUBLISHED BY 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK., 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., 


AND THE 


CITY OF MEXICO 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS 
VIA THE 


WABASH 


WRITE FOR HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 
LITERATURE GIVING COMPLETE DETAILS 


F. H. TRISTRAM 


ASSISTANT GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
97 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
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A MANUAL OF THE RAIL- 


ROAD BUSINESS 


A noticeable gap in business literature has 
just been filled by the appearance ‘of 


RAILWAY ORGANIZATION AND WORKING 


LECTURES BY PROMINENT RAILWAY MEN 


Edited by ‘+ 
ERNEST R. DEWSNUP ~~~ 


HIS volume is a compilation of special lectures delivered before [the 
University classes in railway transportation during the period extend- 
ing from November, 1904, to May, 1906. It may be said in explanation 
that the University of Chicago, during the past two years, has undertaken, in 
association with a number of railways, the training of railway employees 
with the object of increasing their professional efficiency. To this end, 
courses have been conducted in a number of subjects bearing upon the 
traffic, auditing, operating, and other sides of the American railway. 

One feature of these courses has been the practical co-operation of rail- 
way Officials in the form of special lectures. A large number of applications 
having been received for printed copies of these lectures, as many of them 
as practicable have been collected into the present volume. 

The numerous aspects of the railway service which it treats, the plain and 
nontechnical way in which every subject is handled, the fact that more than 
a score of railway experts of the highest reputation have collaborated in its 
production, all combine to make the book indispensable to the ambitious 
young “‘railroader” who desires to make sure his rise in the service by estab- 
lishing it upon as broad a foundation of knowledge as possible. 

It is also to be hoped that the book, and others of its kind that may follow, 
will have a stimulating effect upon the teaching of railway economics in our 
universities. The study of this volume ought certainly to give the student 
of railway economics a more vivid appreciation of the organization he studies. 


510 PAGES; SMALL 8VO, CLOTH; NET $2.00 
POSTPAID $2.15 


The UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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THE 


PAUL E.WIRT || = 
FOUNTAIN PEN Remington Models are 

and nothing would be now on the market—that’s 

able and lastingly appreciated all that most typewriter users & 

ask to know. They know that a 

always has meant a new standard 


quarter of a century. of typewriter efficiency. 


BEAUTIFUL PENS = New escapement, new variable line 5; r, 

IN ty . Pend and other vital improvements insure better 
SILVER AND GOLD 1 ff ' work and more of it on these new Reming- 
as well as plainer ter all tons than any typewriter has ever done before. 
purses. Made in 100 styles to “4 


| Remington Typewriter Co., 
Hox Gort BLOOMSBURG, PA: New York or Anywhere 


Only direct All-Water Route between 
NEW YORH, BOSTON, and 
CHARLESTON, S. C., JACHSONVILLE, FLA. 

St. Johns River Service between Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, Sanford, Enterprise, 
Fla., and Intermediate Landings. 

The ‘Clyde Line” is the favorite route between New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Eastern Points, and Charleston, S. C., and Jacksonville, Fla., making direct connection for all 
points South and Southwest. 

FAST MODERN STEAMSHIPS AND SUPERIOR SERVICE 

THEO. G. EGER, V.P. & G. M. 


GENERAL OFFICES, PIER 36, NO. RIVER NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES, 290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Differs from the ordinary 

dentifrice in minimizing 

the causes of decay. En- 

dorsed by thousands of 

Dentists. It is deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful adjunct to the den- 
tal toilet. In convenient tubes. For sale at 
drug stores, 25c. per tube. 

AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 


Newark, N. dus U. s. A. 


ERIGAS MOST POPULAR RAILWAY 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO ST.LOU 
CHICAGO »PEORI 


THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


TEXAS, FLORIDA. UTAH 
ORE 


‘fF YOU ARB CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 
TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER- 
SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC. 


Gro. J. CHaRLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
ILL. 


MAGAZINES 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 

Ernest D, Burton, Editor-in-Chief. A popular illustrated 
monthly magazine, Subscription price, $2.00 a year ; single 
copies, 25 cents. Foreign postage, 75 cents. 

THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


Published monthly, except in July and August. Subscription 
price, $1.50 a year; single copies, 20 cents, Foreign 
postage, 50 cents. 

THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 

Edited by W. S. Berto Payne. Published 
monthly, except in July and August, Subscription price, 
$1.50 a year; single copies, 20 cents, Foreign postage, 50 
cents. 

THE BOTANICAL GAZETTE 

Joun M. Courter, and Cuartes R. Barnes, 

ed monthly, with illustrations. Su’ bscription price, 
ew 2 ayear; single copies, 50 cents. Foreign postage, 
75 cents, 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 

Edited by Atsion W. Smart. Published bi-monthly, with 
illustrations. Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single cop- 
ies, so cents. Foreign postage, 50 cents, 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY 

Edited by T. C. Cuamperum. Published semi-quarterly, with 
illustrations. Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single 
copies, socents. Foreign postage, 75 cents. 

THE ASTROPHYSICAL JOURNAL 


Edited monthly, ere E. and >. et, wich, 
mon except in February and ugust, illustra- 
‘ Subscription copies, 


THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Edited by J. Laurence LauGHum and Joun Cummincs, 
Published monthly, except August and September. Sub- 
scription price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 35 cents, 
Foreign postage, 50 cents. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 

Edited by the oe Faculty of the University of Chicago. 
Published quarterly, Subscription price, $3.00 a year; 
single copies, $1.00. Foreign postage, so cents. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC 

LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

Edited by R. F. Harrer. Published quarterly. Subscription 
price, $4.00 a year; single copies, $1.25. Foreign postage, 
25 cents, 

MODERN PHILOLOGY 

Editors: S. Aten, Managing Editor; Freperic I. 
CARPENTER, CAMILLO von KLeNzE. Published quarterly. 
Subscription’ price, $3.00 a year; single copies, $1.00, 
Foreign postage, 50 cents. 

THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


ARTHUR FAIRBANKS and Gorpon J. Lainc, Managing Edi- 
tors. Published eight times a year under the auspices of 
the Classical Association of the Middle West and South. 
Subscription price, $1.50 a year; single copies, 30c. For- 
eign postage, 

CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


Epwarp Capps, Managing Editor. Published quarterly. Sub- 
scription price, $2.50 a year; single copies, $1.00. For- 
eign postage, soc, 


THE UNIVERSITY RECORD 


Edited by the Recorder of the University, Published quarterly. 
Yearly subscription, $1.00; single copies 25 cents. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON REQUEST. 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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AND CHOCO 


ON SALE AT 
AND SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


THE NAME: 


STANDS 
FOR EVERYTHING THAT IS 


GOOD ~ FRESH ~ PURE 
AND DELICIOUS 
IN CANDY, COCO 


LATES. 


OUR STORES 


$29.50 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Boston 
San Francisco Frankfurt a/M Germany 


i};}4 New Bausch & Lomb 
School Microscope 


SPECIAL PRICES QUOTED TO SCHOOLS 


A most practical low- 
priced instrument for sec- 
ondary and high-school 
use. The new construc- 
tion of arm, with hand 
hold and fine adjustment, 
makes it especially dur- 
able for inexperienced pu- 
pils to use. 


This microscope has 
coarse and fine adjust- 
ments, 2 eye pieces, % 
and } objectives, double 
nose piece and iris dia- 
phragm in stage. This 
microscope should inter- 
est every teacher. It has 
so many new features that 
cannot be told of here that 
you should send for cir- 
cular. 


Washington Chicago 


Ir 


bar h 


Here ‘is the Reason 


VISIBLE 
TYPEWRITER 


A Record Never Egqualled 


Perfect Visible Writing and the Durability of the 
Basket Type Machine 


Whether you are interested in the mechanical features of a typewriter or not, if you are buying typewriters 


you are most vitally concerned in two things. 7 
First, your typewriter should write in sight. It’s reasonable that if you can see what you are doing, 


you can do more than when 


Second, your typewriter should be durable, 


Previous to the advent of The Fox Visible it was impossible to build a Visible Typewriter with the 
wearing qualities of the old style machine. 

The “basket type” machines, such as the old style Fox, the Remington, and the Smith-Pre- 

mier, have had an ‘“‘assembling surface’ of eighteen inches in which to assemble their 


building 
instead of ei, 


our work is hidden from view. 


so you will receive proper value for your money. 


This allowed the use of a wide hanger and accounts for the recognized —_ of such machines, "- 


“other visible typewriters than the Fox Visible this “‘assembling surface” HAD : 
f eighteen inches such machines have four and one-half inches and a type bar hanger 35-1000 of an inch wide. 


E SACRIFICED, and 


Hanger 7-16 of an inch wide. 


On the Fox Visible the Assembling Surface is 16 1-2 inche 
This admits of adjustment an 
With a narrow type bar it is a mechanical impossibility to secure permanent 
alignment and durability. 


Bar 
d means dura lity. 


Just ordinary business economy demands 
you. 


‘ FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Branch Offices and Agencies in 


you investigate the Fox Visible before you buy. We make it easy for 


Send for descriptive literature. 


Executive Office and Factory: 
570 Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Put the 


Switch 


under your 
Pillow 


and turn the light high 
low or out without noise 
or reaching. The Long 
Distance HYLO is only 
one of many luxurious 
and current-saving de- 
vices of our make which 
mark the home of the 
elegant but careful 
housewife and the office 
of the successful but 
prudent business man. 


Other HYLO lamps 
regulate 


BY ATWIST OF THE WRIST 
BY PULLING A CORD 


“HOW (TO READ YOUR METER” 


[MAILED FREE 


IMPORTANT CAUTION 


When you buy of a dealer, 
look for the name HYLO in- 
side the glass bulb, so you 
can be sure the lamp will 
“work right when you get it 
home, and avoid mistakes. 


This coupon is worth 26 cents. 
The regular price of the Long 
Distance outfit, Lamp, Con- 
necting Cord and Switch, is 
$1.25. Send us this coupon 
and 99 cents and we will send 
you prepaid a Long Distance 
HYLO. Turn Bulb 60 cents 
and Pull String 75 cents 
should be ordered for other 
rooms at the same time. 


PHELPS COMPANY 


1206 PARK PLACE 
DETROIT - MICH. 
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“Its meat 
and drink 


isa food-drink, 
very nutritious and digest- 
ible. It upbuilds the young, 
refreshes and sustains the ss 
aged, the brain workers, and ee 
invalids. More healthful than sok 
tea, coffee, or cocoa, as it assists 
digestion, nourishes and invigorates. 
Pure, rich milk, with the extractof 
choice malted grains, reduced to 
powder form, soluble in water. 
Needs no cooking. A glass- 
ful, hot, upon retiring, 
brings refreshing sleep. 
In Lunch Tablet form, also, 
with chocolate. Samples 
free upon request. 
Ask for “HORLICK’S”; 
others are imitations. 
Horlick’s Malted Mitk Co. 
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What Is Daus Tip- lop: 
TO PROVE 2:2 


Duplicator is the best, 
too copies from Pen-written and 


ys’ 


ink. The product of 23 years’ experience in DUPLICATORS. 
for complete apparatus, cap size (prints 8% in. by 13 in. ) $7.50, sub- 
ject to the trade discount of 33% per cent. $s. oo net. 


FELIX P. B. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Deus Biag., 111 John Street, New York 


50 copies from Typewritten original } 
sae es willing gies send a complete DUPLICATOR without deposit on 


No rte it to get out of order, no washing, no press, no printer's |} 
Price 


Through Pullman 


Service 
to Virginia 


VIA THE FAMOUS 
Big Four C. & O. Route 
Leaves Chicago 1:00 p. m. daily. © 
“ONLY ONE NIGHT OUT.”’’ 
All Meals in Dining Cars 


All Big Four Trains stop at Illinois 
Central 63d St.:.Station, Chicago, 
within a few minutes’ walk of the 
University of Chicago. 


Only Railroad from Chicago and Peoria con- 
necting in same depot at Cincinnati with 
trains of the 


6. & 0.0. &6., L&N., and B. & 0. S. W. Railways 


Chicago City Ticket Office 
238 Clark Street *Phone Harrison 4620 
I. P, SPINING, General Northern Agent 


Post-Card 
Albums ¥ 


A_COMPLETE LINE 


CHICAGO POSTALS 
AND VIEWS 


Ss. D. CHILDS @CO. 
200 Clark Street . . Chicago 


Important Scientific Works 


The Role of Diffusion and Osmotic Pres- 
sure in Plants 
By Burton E. LIVINGSTON. 164 pages; 
8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.62. 

Studies in General Physiology 
By Jacques Logs. Part I, 440 pages, Part 
Il, 372 pages, both Parts, 8vo; net $7.50, 
postpaid $7.91. 

Light Waves and Their Uses 
By ALBERT A. MICHELSON. 174 pages; 8vo, 
cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.13. 

Physical Chemistry in the Service of the 
Sciences 
By Jacosus H. Van’r Horr, translated by 
Alexander Smith. 144 pages; 8vo, cloth; net 
$1.50, postpaid $1.62. 

Lectures on The History of the Develop- 
ment of Chemistry 
By A. LADENBURG, translated by Leonard 
Dobbin. 390 pages; 8vo, cloth; net $1.75, 
postpaid $1.87. 

The complete series of the Alembic Club Reprints 

is carried in stock 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO - - - = NEW YORK 


Che University of Chicago Press 


Special printing facilities for academic work, 
including theses and reports of educational 
bodies and learned societies. 

Educational and scientific works printed in 
English, German, French, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and other languages. 


Estimates furnished 


The University of Chicago Press 
68TH ST. Ano Ave., CHICAGO 
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TYPEWRITER $95 


An Ideal assistant to Teachers, Ministers, 
Authors and all Professional and 
Business Men. 


The only real typewriter at a low price. Is 
honest in service, material and workmanship. 
Combines universal keyboard, strong manifold- 
ing, mimeograph stencil cutting, visible writing, 
interchangeable type, and prints from ribbon. 


Imperfect alignment impossible—will stand 
hardest wear and is practically accident proof. 


Write for booklet and instalment plan. 
Liberal inducements to represent us locally. 


POSTAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Dept. 30 
Main Office and Factory, Norwalk, Conn. 


OSTAL 


GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


stamped on every 
loop — 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


The 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Mekers 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
ALWAYS EASY 


A History of 
Matrimonial 
Institutions 


George Ellictt Howard 


Professor of Institutional History in the 
University of Nebraska 


His work, based on the investigations of all ac- 
cessible literature, historical, scientific, and legal, 
touches upon every problem involved in marriage and 
divorce, and its optimistic conclusions are quite in har- 
mony with the true interpretation of evolutionary facts 
concerning the social development of mankind, It 
would be well if the extreme advocates of ‘divorce re- 
form’’ and the Mormonupnopiacs could give it careful 
perusal, For even the public Professor How- 
ard’s volumes cannot fail to be both interesting and in- 
structive, for they deal attractively with the most hu- 
man of all institutions, and contain a mass of facts no- 
where else obtainable —7he Nation, 


THE THREE VOLUMES IN PAPER Box, 
$10.00 net, postpaid $10.70. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


If you wish something 
with a sharp point— 


Something that is always ready 
for business—select a 


DIXON 


American Graphite 


PENCIL 


If you are not familiar with Dixon’s, send 
16 cents in stamps for samples. You will 
not regret it. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 
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THE 
NO. HAMMOND VISIBLE. 


Full of labor-saving devices, right up 

to the minute, including the Polychrome 
Ribbon writing in two colors. 

Received an order for 100 machines from the 
Educational Board of Chicago, for Chicago 
Public Schools. 

Faculty and Students of Yale University are 
using 164 Hammonds. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co. have over 1,000 in use. 
More than 100,000 sold to others. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO, 


Factory and General Offices: 69th to 7oth Streets and East River, N. Y. 
Sales Office: 212 Broadway, New York City. 
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BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER 


Strong Testimony from the University of 
Virginia. 
URIC ACID, DIATHESIS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
LITHAEMIA and the Like, ITS ACTION IS 
PROMPT AND LASTING. 


3e0. Ben. Johnston, M.D., LL.D., Prof Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery, University 
rginia, Ex-Pres. Southern Surgical and Gynecological Assn., E-x-Pres. Virginia Medica? 


nd Surgeon Memorial Hospital, Richmond, Va.: “If 1 were asked what mineral water has 
th lest range of usefulness, In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, 


3 : I d unhesitatingly answer, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Rheumatism, Lithaemia, and 


fis th e, its beneficial effects are prompt and lasting. . . . . Almost any case of Pyelitis and 
+) ® Cystitis will be alleviated by it, and many cured. I have had evidence of the undoubted Disin- 
oa tegrating Solvent and Eliminating powcrs of this water in Renal Calculus, and have known its long 
oe ied use to permanently break up the gravel-forming habit.’’ 

* “IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA.” 

James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL.D., former Prof. Physiology and Surgery in the Medical 
aN riment in the University & Virginia, in Uric Acid 


. of the National Board of He alth. BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Diathesis is a 


known therapeutic resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an article of 


1 Medica.’’ 
OTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.” 


Dr. P. B. Barringer, (%2!7man of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, University of Vir- 


Charlottsville, Wa.: ‘‘After twenty years’ practice I have no. hesitancy in stating that for 


t results I have found 


in preventing Uric Acid Deposits 
to compare with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in the body. 


“I KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.” 


Wm. B. Towles, M.D., date Pros. 0 Anatomy and Materia Medica, University of Virgina 


1 Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Renal Calculi and Stone in the 
adder, I know of no Spring 


dy comparable to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER No. 2. 


‘oluminious medical testimony sent on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral 
er trade. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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is a perfect food, as 
wholesome as it, is 
gp.delicious—highly 


= nourishing, easily di- 
4 é gested, fitted to repair § 
wasted strength, pre- 
; serve health and pro- 
long life. 
Be sure that you get 
the genuine, bearing 
CAR our trade-mark on 
every can. 
HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
‘ 4 EUROPE and AMERICA 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


4 In heating the Home a temperature of 65 to 68° F, 
with a humidity of 60% produces much more comfor: 


ie 
and healthful conditions than when the temperatur: is 
higher and the air dry. 
§] Where a furnace is used the water-box should he 
regularly filled and a little Platt's Chlorides added t 
Where steam heat, hot water radiators, Baltimore hvat- 
ers, coal, oil, or gas stoves are used, a pan with some 


water containing a little Platt's Chlorides should e 
kept over or under the heating arrangement. 


Plat t's 
Chlorides 


The _Odoriess 
Disinfectant. 


A colorless liquid; powerful, safe, and economi 
Instantly destroys foul odors and chemically neutral 
disease-breeding matter. Sold in quart bottles only 
druggists and high-class grocers. Prepared only 
Henry B. Platt, New York and Montreal. § A Br 
chure entitled ‘‘ Health Economy,"’ by Dr. Kent, mai 
free on addressing 


Desk U, 42 Cliff Street, New York. 


easy? 


to make house-cleanin§g 
half play when all the 
hard dirty work, from 
sink cleaning to brass 
polishing is done with 
a bowl of water, a soft 
cloth, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


[ CLEANS- SCOURS - POLISHES | 


deliver the new piano in your home free of 


have been established over 55 YEARS. By our sys 
payments every family in moderate circumstances 
a VOSE piano, We take old instruments in exchan, 
Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston,!Mass. 
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